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STUDENT  COUNCIL 


DO  IT  TODAY 

Everyone  has  heard  at  some  time  or  other  the 
old  adage,  “Never  leave  until  tomorrow  what  you 
can  do  today”.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  this 
saying  is  repeated  frequently  has  served  to  detract 
from  its  force.  However,  let  us  repeat  it  now  with 
all  the  vehemence  possible. 

Most  of  us  have  an  incessant  urge  to  plan 
achievements  and  accomplishments;  yet  we  procras¬ 
tinate  in  fulfilling  them.  We  wait  for  the  morrow — 
which  never  comes. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  average  high  school 
student.  When  a  longer  period  than  usual  is  given 
for  an  important  assignment,  he  passes  blithely  on 
from  day  to  day,  always  promising  to  begin  work 
tomorrow.  On  the  last  evening  the  knowledge  that 
the  finished  product  is  due  the  next  day  overwhelms 
him  with  a  gathering  panic.  Needless  to  say,  a 
paper  written  under  such  circumstances  does  not 
represent  his  best  work.  The  final  copy,  finished 
perhaps  in  class,  contains  as  well  as  a  complete  lack 
of  clear,  comprehensive  thought,  many  technical 
errors  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  In 
an  attempt  to  quiet  a  troublesome  conscience,  he  may 
survey  his  masterpiece  with  a  sort  of  mock  despair 
verging  on  laughter  and  think,  “Well,  this  will  have 
to  do!” 

This  is  unquestionably  a  deplorable  state  of 
affairs.  The  situation  lies  before  us;  its  solution  is 
not  a  simple  one.  Here  is  an  apportunity  to  acquire 
a  habit  which  will  stand  by  us  always.  Are  we  going 
to  do  anything  about  this?  If  so,  what?  How  shall 
we  set  about  correcting  in  ourselves  and  in  others 
an  offense  which  is  quite  clearly  neither  willful  nor 
intentional?  Where  shall  we  begin  and  when?  These 
are  the  questions  which  now  beset  us.  Shall  vve 
turn  aside  in  defeat  merely  because  the  task  may  be 
long  and  arduous? 

In  the  midst  of  doubt  and  perplexity  arises  a 
solution  which  cannot  fail  if  we  adhere  to  it.  What¬ 
ever  tasks  confront  us  do  not  grow  more  simple  as 
we  wait.  Avoidance  of  something  which  must  be 
done  only  increases  its  difficulty  and  ruins  two  days. 
As  Thomas  Carlyle  has  said,  “Here  hath  been  dawn¬ 
ing  another  blue  day.  Think,  will  thou  let  it  slip 
useless  away?”  Therein  lies  the  answer  to  our 
questions,  the  solution  of  our  problem.  Do  it  today! 


When  next  you  long  to  cast  today’s  burden  over  into 
the  shadowly  land  of  tomorrow,  remember,  “Anything 
which  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  now.” 
Then  turn  to  the  task  with  a  new  vim;  make  it  the 
best  you  have  done.  Do  it  today! 

Theresa  Bodwell,  ’35. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PREPARATION 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  men  who  have  flown  to  different  parts 
of  the  world  in  the  promotion  of  aviation  and  for 
exploration.  Their  flights  have  taken  only  a  short 
time,  but  the  preparation  for  them  has  required 
days  and  months  and  even  years  of  the  most  careful 
and  painstaking  labor. 

The  men  had  to  be  chosen  for  the  trips.  The  type 
of  plane,  the  food,  the  supplies  and  materials,  the 
maps  and  charts,  were  seme  of  the  things  which  had 
to  be  secured  and  checked  with  the  greatest  of  care. 
Aviators  have  said  that  their  real  achievement  lay 
not  in  just  the  short,  hazardous  dash,  but  rather  in 
the  preparations  which  had  to  be  made  for  their 
flight. 

The  same  preparation  is  necessary  for  all  great 
achievements.  Great  battles  have  been  won,  most 
delicate  surgical  operations  have  been  performed, 
important  cases;  in  the  law  courts  have  been  justly 
decided,  because  some  great  man  or  woman  was 
prepared  to  give  to  the  task  the  skill  that  was  need¬ 
ed  to  bring  success. 

In  our  high  school,  some  are  preparing  for  col¬ 
lege,  some  for  business,  and  the  rest  are  just  pre¬ 
paring,  though  they  know  not  for  what.  Some  of  us 
are  making  our  preparations  well;  others  are  wast¬ 
ing  too  much  time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  student  who  is 
not  on  the  honor  roll  is  wasting  time.  The  honor 
roll  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  our  future  suc¬ 
cess,  but  it  is  a  guide  to  it.  But  it  does  mean  that 
those  of  us  who  are  not  passing  our  studies  with  fair 
averages  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
tiees  offered  us,  and  therefore,  we  are  failing  to 
make  the  right  preparation  for  the  tasks  ahead  of  us. 

The  difference  between  success  and  failure 
usually  lies  in  knowing  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
when  the  real  test  comes.  The  man  or  woman  who 
has  prepared  for  his  life  work  by  doing  the  thing 
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he  was  expected  to  do,  when  he  was  expected  to  do 
it,  and  exactly  as  it  should  be  done,  seldom  fails. 
The  success  or  failure  of  our  preparation  in  school 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  we  do  what  is  expect¬ 
ed  promptly,  faithfully,  and  in  the  very  best  way 
we  are  capable  of  doing  it.  E.  Handrahan,  ’35. 

GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  student 
body  should  be  good  sportsmanship.  Anyone  has  the 
ability  to  be,  a  good  sport  if  he  or  she  so  desires.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  natural  ability.  In  fact,  the 
effort  required  is  so  slight  compared  with  the  vast 
difference  it  makes  in  the  reputation  of  our  school 
that  one  wonders  why  wel  go  to  such  efforts  to  “get 
even’’  when  we  would  be  far  better  off  and  much 
happier  if  we  gave  a  little  thought  to  the  other  side 
cf  the  question. 

But  it  is  easily  seen  that  some  of  our  standards 
of  sportsmanship  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and 
very  easily  might  be.  Our  attitude  toward  other 
schools  is  not  always  courteous  and  friendly.  Defeat 
would  be  much  less,  bitter  if  we  learned  to  take  it 
with  a  smile;  and  victory  would  be  appreciated  more 
if  we  did  not  overdo  in  celebrating.  It  is  easier  to 
restrain  ourselves  than  might  be  thought.  If  only 
the  right  spirit  is  taken  from  the  beginning,  it  will 
be  easier  to  follow  through  in  the  correct  manner. 

Our  conduct  on  the  athletic  field  is,  however, 
only  one  phase  of  the  matter.  Our  attitude  towards 
our  classmates  and  our  school  is  equally  as  notice¬ 
able.  One  look  at  the  conditions  of  the  desks  in 
some  of  the  classrooms  would  give  an  outsider  an 
extremely  unfavorable  impression  of  our  school.  The 
desks  are  provided  for  our  use,  and  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  the  city  should  not  be  abused.  Perhaps 
a  student  does  not  think  he  is  seriously  injuring 
property  by  scratching  his  initials  on  the  woodwork, 
but  think  of  what  happens  when  the  same  thing  is 
done  year  after  year.  Not  only  the  appearance  of 
the  building  is  damaged,  but  desks  become  no  longer 
fit  to  write  upon. 

Prompt  attention  to  homework  is  another  factor 
in  good  sportsmanship.  We  will  pass  over  the  fact 
that  the  student  is  not  giving  himself  a  fair  chance 
when  neglecting  his  studies — that  is  his  own  con¬ 
cern.  But  look  at  the  effect  upon  his  classmates! 
If  we  do  not  prepare  a  lesson,  we  stumble  through 
it  when  called  upon  to  recite,  and  the  minute’s  delay 
wastes  half  an  hour  in  the  time  of  our  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  It  will  also  have  a  demoralizing  influence. 
After  attending  a  half-hearted  recitation,  one  is 
likely  to  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying;  no  one 
else  does,  and  aftr  all,  one  can  get  by. 

So  let’s  be  fair  with  ourselves  and  our  class¬ 
mates.  Whether  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  the  class¬ 
rooms,  let’s  live  up  to  the  highest  principles  of  good 
sportsmanship.  We  will  never  regret  it.  When  given 
a  privilege,  let  us  use  rather  than  abuse  it.  Let 


us  return  kindness  with  kindness,  always  trying  to 
do  something  for  others.  }  David  Grey,  ’36. 

MENTAL  OCCUPATION 

Thomas  A.  Edison  once  said,  “Genius  is  one  per 
cent  inspiration  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  perspira¬ 
tion.”  't  his  statement  is  true  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  There  never  was  an  invention  or  a  worth¬ 
while  achievement  that  did  not  require  intensive 
work.  The  boy  or  girl  who  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  or  she  is  grown  up  as  a  period  of  ef¬ 
fortless  comfort  and  idleness  is  greatly  mistaken. 

The  world  demands  a  far  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  than  ever  before.  Our  teachers  must  take 
a  longer  and  more  difficult  course  of  training  than 
was  necessary  a  generation  ago.  Our  doctors  must 
be  better  prepared;  our  lawyers,  bankers,  and  our 
business  men  must  all  be  better  qualified  than  ever 
before. 

Why  is  it  that  some  boys  think,  of  really  using 
their  brains  as  something  unpleasant.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  more  and  more  people  attend  the  moving 
pictures  of  today.  It  is  principally  because  the 
actors,  or  screen  players,  do  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  patrons,  who  in  their  turn 
refuse  to  think  for  themselves.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  life  is  accomplishing 
something  worth  while  and  plugging  at  it  until  it  is 
finished  successfully. 

Let  us  try  to  get  the  habit  of  work  now  while 
we  are  young.  To  us,  it  means  our  school  studies. 
Elect  the  hardest  course  and  give  it  all  you’ve  got! 
Tackle  your  algebra  or  your  English  lesson  with  the 
same  zeal  you  go  about  winning  a  ball  game.  What 
you  get  out  of  anything  depends  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  work  that  you  put  into  it.  Opportunity  means 
something,  but  brainwork  means  more.  Hard  men¬ 
tal  work  enables  you  to  see  or  find  the  opportunity. 

There  are  many  things  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
Notice  how  every  day  some  new  record  is  broken 
or  some  new  accomplishment  is  broadcasted.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  only  some  minute  thing,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  some  great  achievement  in  the 
art  of  science  or  in  the  aid  of  business.  There  are 
still  hundreds  of  achievements  before  us;  for  the 
gi  eatest  inventions  haven't  been  made  and  the  great¬ 
est  exploits  are  yet  to  be  carried  through. 

M  e,  in  carrying  out  our  plans,  must  work  for 
others  as  well  as  ourselves.  This  will  definitely  off¬ 
set  the  tendency  in  us  to  be  selfish.  We  should  try  to 
develop  a  capacity  and  a  habit  of  caring  for  others. 
Only  in  so  far  as  we  work  hard  and  keep  in  mind 
the  goal  of  greater  service  to  others,  will  we  achieve 
worth  while  success.  Of  course  this  depends  upon 
the  individual,  but  who  is  there  who  has  not  ambition 
while  young?  Keep  this  ambition!  Strive  by  your 
brainwork  to  realize  your  desire  and  there  is  your 
destiny — your  happiness. 


Louis  Bravacos,  ’35. 
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HABITS 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  the  habits 
which  you  have  acquired  through  your  school  life 
and  home  life? 

Some  habits  are  a  burden  and  a  liability  instead 
of  an  asset.  You  are  constantly  being  a  slave 
to  them  and  they  are  dragging  you  deeper  into 
sorrow  and  laziness  every  day.  For  instance,  if  you 
start  a  habit  of  leaving  your  homework  to  do  in 
study-periods  or  before  school,  you  become  lazy  and 
shiftless  and  the  homework  is  seldom  finished;  or,  if 
it  is,  the  assignment  is  not  done  properly.  Once  this 
habit  is  formed,  it  is  hard  to  break;  and  your  marks 
become  lower  until  finally  you  are  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  your  favorite  sport,  and  you  lose 
interest  in  all  school  activities. 

Are1  you  ever  tardy?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  every  time  you  are  late  for  school  another 
black  mark  is  added  to  your  name  in  the  school 
register?  Would  you  like  to  have  your  future  em¬ 
ployer  examine  it?.  No  employer  wants  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  is  always  late.  It  ties  up  his  business 
and  delays  transactions.  An  excuse  may  be  accept¬ 
ed  the  first  time  you  are  tardy  but  if  it  happens  too 
often  it  is  inexcusable.  If  you  have  already  acquired 
this  bad  habit,  do  all  you  can  to  overcome  it. 

Are  your  habits  helpful  to  others  or  a  hindrance? 
Why  not  analyze  them  and  really  see  whether 
you  are  helping  some  one  else  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  in  this  world,  or  whether  you  are  delaying 
him  in  his  routine  of  every  day  life.  There  are 
sure  to  be  two  kinds  of  habits  in  our  analysis — help¬ 
ful  habits  and  useless  habits.  Why  not  try  to  elim¬ 
inate  those  which  are  a  burden  to  us  and  also  a 
hindrance  to  others.  If  we  should  do  this,  I  am  sure 
this  world  would  be  a  happier  place  in  which  to  live. 

Pearl  Ganley,  '35. 

A  SEARCH  FOR  BEAUTY 

All  about  us  there  is  a  type  of  beauty  which  few 
of  us  discover  because  we  are  unobservant  of  the 
everyday  things  of  life.  A  rosy  sky  at  dawn,  a  col¬ 
orful  rainbow,  the  sound  of  a  little  boy’s  whistle — 
all  these  are  things  with  which  we  are  very  familiar 
because  they  are  so  common.  But  how  many  of  us 
ever  notice  the  wonder  of  a  sparkling  spider  web 
covered  with  dew?  If  we  could  teach  ourselves  to 
see  loveliness  in  these  small  things,  every  day  of  our 
lives  would  be  made  happier.  The  lives  of  many 
people  have  been  filled  with  comfort  simply  by  their 
making  themselves  observant. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  social  worker  in 
the  slum  of  a  large  city.  She  had  practically  lost 
hope  of  making  any  progress  with  her  sad  little  for¬ 
eign  children,  because  she  could  discover  no  plan  of 
making  them  cheerful  among  their  sordid  surround¬ 
ings.  Finally  she  suggested  to  them  that  they  re¬ 
port  to  her  each  day  the  lovely  things  which  they 


saw  that  they  hitherto  had  not  discovered.  After 
several  weeks,  the  plan  performed  miracles. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  this  young  welfare 
worker  found  that  the  children  sensed  much  loveli¬ 
ness  which  before  had  lain  hidden  to  them.  One 
little  child,  with  his  expressive  eyes  wide  open,  said, 
“I  was  so  unhappy,  teacher,  because  Ma  fussed  at 
Angie;  then  I  remembered  that  you  told  us  about 
searching  for  beauty.  I  saw  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  window  pane  on  Anglie’s  hair.  It  made 
it  all  full  of  red  and'  gold  lights.  There  was  a  halo 
’round  her  head,  too.  That  same  day,  when  I  took 
Sis  to  the  park,  she  had  the  sweetest  dimple  in  her 
cheek  that  was  never  there  before.” 

Another  child,  who  was  more  pensive  than  the 
rest,  said  to  her,  ‘‘Teacher,  I  discovered  today  that 
all  shadows  aren’t  grey  or  black  but  some  are  blue 
and  violet.  I  never  saw  any  colored  ones  before  to¬ 
day.  My  brother,  Tony,  heard  the  pigeon’s  cooing 
yesterday  up  in  the  church  steeple  just  as  though 
they  were  talking.  He  thinks  he  can  understand 
what  they  say.” 

After  this  the  teacher  was  no  longer  discour¬ 
aged.  Day  by  day  the  children  grew  happier  because 
they  began  to  realize  that  even  in  their  filthy  shim 
there  was  beauty  all  around  them,  if  they  were  only 
looking  for  it.  Thus  we  students  can  learn  to  find 
for  ourselves  the  loveliness  which  is  about  us  every¬ 
where.  It  will  make  us  very  different.  Sara  Teas- 
dale  fully  realized  this  when  she  wrote  the  following 
lines : 

“Life  has  loveliness  to  sell  — 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  things, 

Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff, 

Climbing  fire  that  sways  and  sings 
And  children’s  faces  looking  up 
Holding  wonder  like  a  cup.” 

— Rhoda  Davis,  ’35. 

THE  VALUE  OF  GOOD  LITERATURE 

All  of  us  read  every  day  of  our  lives.  At  least 
we  either  glance  at  the  headlines  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  scan  a  magazine  quickly.  Yet  how  many 
of  us  really  read,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the 
many  books  that  might  prove  to  be  such  true  friends? 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  the  amount  ot  good  entertain¬ 
ment  that  may  be  derived  from  reading  good  books. 

One  of  the  best  habits  that  can  he  formed  is  read¬ 
ing  at  least  one  good  book  a  week.  There  certainly 
is  no  dearth  of  material.  Thousands  of  books  may 
be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  our  excellent  public 
and  school  libraries.  Besides  novels  of  various 
kinds,  there  are  books  of  travel,  adventure,  biog¬ 
raphy,  history,  essays,  science,  and  poetry.  Certain¬ 
ly  from  this  assortment  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
something  that  appeals  to  us.  Some  think/  that  any¬ 
thing  but  a  novel  is  dry,  dull,  and  uninteresting,  and 
even  stupid.  But  this  is  wrong.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  books  that  I  have  read  recently  is  a  bi- 
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ography,  Margaret  Ogilvie  by  James  Barrie.  How 
few  people  like  to  read  anything  but  fiction? 

We  have  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  different  types 
of  literature.  But  after  this  taste  is  acquired,  it  is 
well  worth  the  trouble.  Reading  not  only  affords 
entertainment,  but  also  enables  us  to  broaden  our 
knowledge,  and  to  know  something  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  and  of  the  people  in  it.  Another  bene¬ 
fit  which  reading  gives  us  is  the  increasing  of  our 
vocabulary.  Scarcely  a  book  fails  to  add  at  least 
one  new  word  that  we  may  use  in  our  daily  speech. 
“We  should  make  our  words  fit  our  thoughts  like  a 
glove,”  Professor  Palmer  has  said.  With  a  back¬ 
ground  of  good  reading,  we  make  better  conversa¬ 
tionalists. 

Our  teachers  try  to  create  in  us  the  appreciation 
for  good  books  by  assigning  book  reports.  We  should 
not  slight  this  part  of  our  homework.  Indeed,  there 
are  so  many  good  books  to  choose  from  that  we 
should  look  forward  to  a  book  report  assignment 
with  pleasure.  We  should  make  the  most  of  them 
and  not  stop  when  we  have  read  one  book.  The 
more  we  read,  the  more  we  shall  want  to  read. 

Let  this  most  inexpensive  form  of  amusement  be 
our  especial  entertainment.  We  should  resolve  to 
read  one  good  book  a  week,  il  am  sure  that  when 
once  we  have  formed  this  habit,  we  shall  know  much 
more  of  the  real  worth  of  life  than  ever  before. 

Barbara  Brown,’  ’35. 

THE  REFLECTOR 

The  dictionary  defines  the  word  “reflector”  as 
“the  one  who  or  that  which  reflects — as  reflecting 
rays  of  light.”  Therefore,  it  seems  logical  that  our 
magazine,  “The  Reflector,”  should  reflect  our  daily 
activities,  our  school  affairs,  and  our  noblest 
thoughts.  It  should  do  these  things  with  two  pro¬ 
visions:  first,  that  it  reflect  the  best  of  which  we 
are  capable  “as  rays  of  light” — as  rays  of  true  ef¬ 
fort;  secondly,  it  should  reflect  the  whole  student 
body. 

Does  our  “Reflector”  fulfill  these  requirements? 
Surely  some  students  give  freely  to  the  school  maga¬ 
zine.  In  doing  so  they  are  helping  their  school,  and 
at  the  same  time  gaining  valuable  training  in  the 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  writing.  But  others, 
who  have  the  ability  if  they  would  only  try, 
do  not  contribute  material  and  because  of  them  the 
magazine  does  not  reflect  the  whole  student  body. 

The  next  issue  of  “The  Reflector”  is  the  last 
issue  this  year— the  last  chance  for  some  of  us  to 
take  an  active  part.  Seniors  cannot  say  that  they 
will  help  “seme  other  time.”  For  them  there  is  no 
other  time;  it  is  now  or  never. 

Do  not  wait  to  be  asked.  Be  watching  at  all 
times  for  material,  whether  it  be  an  idea  for  a  story 
or  a  bit  of  fun  from  the  classroom.  The  school 
magazine  is  a  permanent  record  of  our  school  years, 


and  it  is  much  more  valuable  to  us  if  we  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  our  work. 

Have  you  ever  said  “I  don’t  think  the  poetry  is 
very  good  this  time,”  or  “That  story  hasn’t  a  very 
original  plot”?  If  the  issue  contains  a  poem  or  a 
story  that  you  have  written,  your  opinion  is  much 
more  valuable  than  if  you  have  let  “the  other  fellow” 
do  the  work.  However,  something  scribbled  hastily 
at  the  last  minute  is  not  our  best,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  be  disappointed  if  it  is  not  printed. 

Show  as  much  interest  in  the  magazine  as  you 
do  in  your  favorite  sport.  If  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  football  team,  for  example,  depended  on  you, 
ycu  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  lend  your  support.  Let  us 
work,  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  make  the  last 
number  of  “The  Reflector”  the  best. 

Margaret  Meehan,  ’35. 

OUR  CODE  OF  HONOR 

The  old  saying  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  is  most 
certainly  true;  similarly  what  the  child  is,  the  man 
will  be.  Although  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  honor 
among  nations,  among  citizens,  among  school  child¬ 
ren,  and  even  among  thieves,  we  observe  and  regret 
the  lack  of  this  honor  in  business  and  political 
circles  at  the  present  time,  and  we  fear  for  the 
future.  Therefore,  a  moral  code  is  necessary  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  today  which  they  must'  prac¬ 
tise  in  their  school  and  home  life  that  it  may  become, 
fixed  in  their  nature  before  they  take  their  place  in- 
the  world.  Since  formation  of  character  is  the  aim 
of  education,  the  cultivation  of  a  good  conscience, 
the  ability  to  make  right  decisions,  and  to  cooperate 
with  others  for  the  common  good  must  be  objectives 
in  the  school  code. 

If  the  children  in  schools  can  be  led  to  govern 
themselves,  to  cooperate  with  authority,  to  learn 
that  wrong  doing  is  foolish,  and  that  to  do  the  right 
thing  brings  rewards  here  as  well  as  hereafter,  the 
chief  end  of  education  will  be  reached. 

Times  have  changed  very  much,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  schools.  Today  the  teachers  are  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  pupils  as  their  friends  and  well 
wishers,  and  the  pupils  take  part  freely  in  all  school 
activities  and  assume  responsibilities.  They  help 
formulate  rules  for  governing  the  school.  Thus 
they  build  character  which  will  appear  when  they 
assume  their  duties  as  honorable  citizens. 

School  life  is  meant  to  be  happy  and  gay,  not 
riotous  and  and  roof-raising.  We  can  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 
It  may  seem  funny  to  steal  someone’s  pen  or  pencil, 
but  when  the  owner  is  punished  for  not  having  tools 
to  work  with  in  class,  the  act  becomes  merely  a 
sneaky  trick.  Hiding  some  boy’s  hat  and  rubbers 
may  result  in  serious  illness.  Taking  someone’s  book 
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often  brings  hardship  to  the  one  who  has  to  pay  for 
it.  Cutting  classes  may  lighten  the  teacher’s  work 
by  making  fewer  pupils,  but  it  hasv  a  bad  effect  on 
the  one  who  does  it,  and  weakens  his  character. 
Later  he  will  be  the  employee  who  shirks  his  duties 
and  is  dishonest  with  his  employer. 

If  wrong  doing  is  to  be  abolished,  it  must  be 
suppressed  in  the  schools.  If  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  school  and  respect  for  the  nation’s  laws  are 
taught  and  required  in  every  grade,  our  code  of 
honor  will  be  a  joy  to  ourselves  and  a  credit  to  our 
training.  Raymond  Hinxman,  ’35. 

BEHAVIOUR  IN  THE  CORRIDORS 

How  should  one  behave  between  periods  in  the 
corridor? 

A  pupil  should  go  about  with  a  minimum  of 
noise.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  laugh,  talk, 
loudly,  and  even  whistle  when  one  has  finished  a 
period.  Yet  a  pupil  who  acts  thus  loses  several  min¬ 
utes  of  the  next  period  in  getting  accustomed  to 
being  quiet  again. 

This  exuberance  of  spirits  between  periods 
leaves  an  effect  that  is  bound  to  last  well  into  the 
next  period,  and  consequently  the  pupil  loses  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  of  time  and,  in  all  probability,  loses 
some  point  in  his  subject  that  would  help  him. 

If  you  indulge  in  this  habit,  why  not  determine 
to  go  about  as  quietly  as  possible  and  you  will  see 
how  much  more  quickly  you  can  adapt  yourself  to 
the  work  of  the  next  period.  Alice  Finethy,  '35. 

TARDINESS 

Why  be  tardy?  Strive  to  be  on  time.  You  can  do 
it  if  you  try  just  a  little  harder.  Try  jumping  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning  the  first  time  you1  are  called 
instead  of  snatching  a  last  little  doze.  If  you  worked 
in  a  business  office  or  even  a  factory,  you  could  not 
be  tardy.  Your  employer  would  soon  notify  you 
that  your  services  were  no  longer  needed.  I  have 
heard  the  term  somtimes  used,  “he  will  ‘bounce’ 
you”. 

In  some  cases  of  dire  necessity,  being  late  once 
might  be  excused;  but  continual  tardiness,  although 
you  may  not  realize  it,  degrades  you  in  the  eyes  of 
your  fellow-students.  Exercise  a  little  extra  effort 
on  your  part  now1  and  then  and  you  will  retain  your 
esteem  among  your  classmates. 

If  you  find  yourself  saying,  “I  can’t  get  there 
on  time,”  be  determined.  ,  Change  your  “I  can’t”  to 
“I  will”  and  then  enforce  it. 

There  are  some  occasions  in  your  life  to  which 
you  would  never  think  of  being  late.  Why  not  put 
school  on  an  equal  basis  with  some  of  these  things. 
You  are  building  for  yourself  a  record  in  your  high 
school  career.  That  record  is  kept  for  reference 
later  and  is  a  report  of  your  conduct  and  character 
traits  as  well  as  your  scholastic  standing.  You 


should  determine  to  make  this  report  an  honor  one 
which  contains  no  “black  marks”  for  tardiness. 

Play  the  game  with  yourself  and  make  it  your 
unexceptional  rule  never  to’  be  tardy. 

Bernice  Flynn,  '35. 

KEEPING  A  LEVEL  HEAD 

One  of  the  most  important  assets  that  any 
person  can  possess  is  the  ability  to  keep  a  level 
head.  Persons  who  quickly  “fly  off  the  handle”  can¬ 
not  be  depended  upon  in  any  emergency.  If  a  man 
has  to  go  through  a  trying  ordeal  and  can  keep  cool 
and  calm,  he  is  one  to  be  envied  and  admired. 

Every  day  you  hear  about  some  accident  which 
was  caused  by  some  person  who  possessed  absolutely 
no  control  over  his  nerves.  Oh  the  other  hand,  you 
read  of  some  person,  who,  through  remarkable  self- 
control  and  cool  headedness,  has  saved  a  life  by  his 
quick  thinking  and  quick  acting. 

This  is  not  the  only  kind  of  level-headedness 
that  is  important.  Another  type  is  the  ability  to 
keep  self-possession  in  the  classroom.  If  some  per¬ 
son  makes  a  mistake  or  blunder  in  some  way,  there 
is  a  tendency  throughout  the  class  to  laugh.  The 
pupils  show  very  poor  self-control  when  they  laugh 
at  the  mistakes  of  others.  If  they  were  to  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  that  pupil,  it  would  not 
be  at  all  pleasant  to  be  made  a  laughing  stock.  Many 
times  humorous  events  happen  in  class  which  cause 
pupils  to  laugh  uproariously.  They  should  practice 
self-control. 

A  person’s  own  level  headedness  will  often  de- 
termine  the  number  of  friends  or  business  associates 
he  has  and  is  able  to  keep.  One  of  the  easiest  ways 
to  lose  friendship  among  other  people  is  to  become 
easily  “riled  up”  over  some  trifling  incident  which 
could  have  just  as  easily  been  overlooked.  One  who 
finds  that  he  is  affected  in  this  way  should  try  to 
mend  his  ways  and  correct  this  error  before  it  is  too 
late. 

As  an  example  of  remarkable  self-control,  take 
the  Lindbergh  trial.  Col.  Lindbergh  himself  must 
have  a  very  level  head  to  keep  calm  and  collected 
while  the  terrible  tragedy  of  his  murdered  son  is 
reenacted  before  his  very  eyes.  Many  people,  if  put 
in  his  place,  would  gtet  hysterical  or  break  down 
under  this  ordeal.  If  Lindbergh  were  quick-tempered, 
he  might  even  go  as  far  as'  to  attack  Hauptmann  in 
the  courtroom,  but  he  has  complete  mastery  of  him¬ 
self.  In  the  end,  this  ability  may  do  a  great  deal  in 
convincing  the  court  of  Hauptmann’s  guilt.  Lind¬ 
bergh  has  become  a  famous  and  great  man, 
and,  much  of  his  success  may  have  been  due  to  his 
ability  to  keep  his  head. 

Other  people  with  this  ability  are  some  day 
bound  to  be  benefiteed  by  it.  Everyone’  should  prac¬ 
tice  better  self-control,  under  the  slogan  “Keeping  a 
level  head.”  F.  McSweeney,  ’35. 


LITTLE  BILLY 

Many  years  had  passed  since  the  old  house  had 
been  opened.  Neglect  had  placed  her  hand  upon  it. 
Along  the  gravel  paths,  green  undergrowth  was  fast 
gaining  sway  over  the  better  shrubs.  Fields  sur¬ 
rounded  the  ivy-covered  stone  mansion.  But  to 
young  David  Conrad,  breathing  in  the  green  frag¬ 
rance  with  his  curly  head  thrust  out  of  the  window, 
the  “Seven  Elms’’  spelled  a  haven  of  peace.  The 
tall,  weary  New  Yorker  had  at  last  done  what  he 
had  threatened  to  do — without  a  word  of  warning  or 
a  stray  address  he  had  left  all  his  friends,  Mary 
included. 

He  had  selected  his  grandfather’s  estate  as  a 
place  where  he  could  complete  his  novel.  Those 
so-called  friends  in  New  York  could  not  lest  him 
alone  long  enough.  Even  Dick,  his  “best  pal,”  who 
claimed  to  be  more  interested  than  the  rest,  had 
tried  to  drag  him  off  to  Glenn's  party  the  night 
when  he  had  mosit  needed  to  work.  However,  that 
was  all  over. 

A  choking  sensation  woke  him  from  his  reverie. 
Running  to  an  other  window,  he  flung  it  open.  The 
old  house  was  musty.  He  had  better  hire  someone 
to  clean  it  right  away,  and  also  get  a  gardener  to 
mow  those  wild  fields  in  front.  Bent  on  action,  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  soothing  green  to  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  old  room  and  got  toi  business. 

Several  weeks  later  order  was  reigning — on  the 
surface,  at  least.  The  cool  porch,  cluttered  with 
writing  materials,  seemed  to  be  the  author’s  ideal 
workshop.  The  man,  browner  and  sturdier  than 
before,  was  writing  busily  when  suddenly  he  flung 
down  the  pen. 

“Oh,  dear,  now  I  am  stuck.  I’ve  put  off  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  darned  heroine  as  long  as  I  can. 
I  ll  have  to  write  it  in  now  or  it  will  sound  all 
wrong.  How  does  a  dignified  brunette  look?  I’ve 
seen  plenty  but  this  description  of  mine  isn’t  con¬ 
vincing.  Brown  eyes  and  dark  skin  suggests  a 


Mexican  senorita  and  that  becoming  pallor  you  hear 
so  much  about  reminds  one  of  the  jaudice.” 

Just  then  a  terrible  din  was  heard  from  the 
other(  side  of  the  house.  It  sounded  like  a  cat  and 
dog  fight.  Above  the  noise,  however,  came  an  un¬ 
mistakably  childish  treble. 

“Come  on,  Roger!  Kick  ’em  Beat  ’em  up.  Pep 
it  up  there.  Sic  ’em,  Tiger.  O,  you’re'  slow.  Going 
up  a  tree,  are  you?  Well,  I  guess  not!” 

At  that  David  sprang  with  leaps  and  bounds  to 
the  scene  of  action,  i  There  was  a  ragged  little  boy 
of  nine  superintending  and  egging  on  a  very  sharp 
contest  between  a  dog  and  a  cat.  Running  to  them, 
David  grabbed  the  cat  in  one  hand  and  the  boy’s 
collar  in  the  other.  Then,  giving  the  dog  a  none-too- 
gentle  kick,  he  hurried  to  the  piazza. 

“Now,  young  man,  what  were  you  doing  in  the 
only  cultivated  part  of  my  garden?”  queried  the 
author,  wondering  how  to  adopt  an  impressive  atti¬ 
tude  towards  a  boy  of  this  age. 

Undisturbed,  the  boy  began,  after  he  had  sat 
down  comfortably  in  David’s  special  chair,  “Well, 
you  see  this  is  how  it  happened.  I  brought  my  dog 
to  school  for  teacher  ito  see  ’cause  she  says  she  likes 
dogs;  and  Ann,  the  girl  next  door,  brought  her  cat. 
Well,  after  school,  Ann  was  going  to  a  party  and  I 
couldn’t  go  ’cause  I  didn’t  have  a  good  suit,  so  I 
told  her  I  would  take  her  cat  home  like  teacher  told 
me  to.” 

“Confound  the  kid;  he  is  cute,”  thought  David, 
though  he  would  have  died  rather  than  admit  it. 
“However,  I  must  be  stern.  That  must  bef  the  way 
people  make  such  boys  behave.”  Then  he  said  to 
the  boy,  “Well,  what’s  your  name?” 

“William  McGee.  The  kids  call  me  Bill.  I  know 
your  name.  I  heard  some  fellers  in  the  village  call 
you  David.” 

The  boy’s  impudence  was  astounding.  “That’s 
not  what  ll’m  worrying  about.  Who  in  heaven’s  name 
will  take  this  dog  and  cat  home?  Who  will  repair 
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the  damage  done  to  my  garden?  Who’s  your  father?” 

‘‘Pop’s  gone  away.  I  haven’t  seen  him  for  three 
or  four  days — no,  almost  a  week.  I've  been  gettin’ 
meals  with  teacher.” 

‘‘But  your  mother — ” 

‘‘She’s  gone  away,  too.  That’s  what  they  told 
me  a  long  time  ago.  But  I  know  now  what  they 
meant.  I  was  waitin’  for  her  until  the  new  minister 
told  me — .  If  you  want  to  tell  on  me,  better  tell 
teacher — most  ev’rybody  does.” 

“But  what  can  she  do  about  it?” 

“0,  she’s  nice.  Sorta  smooths  things  over.  But 
don’t  go  see  her  tonight.  She  said  when  she  left 
she  didn’t  feel  very  good.” 

Nevertheless,  David  Conrad  went  to  see  “teacher” 
that  very  evening.  The  boy  had  said  that  he  would 
find  the  house  easily  by  its  proximity  and  its  “pretti¬ 
ness.”  'It  was  a  tiny  pretty  house,  surprisingly  near 
his  own.  His  knock  was  answered  by  an  expectant 
“Yes?”  from  above.  Looking  up,  he  saw  “teacher.” 
Soft,  wavy,  chestnut-brown  hair  framed  her  smiling 
face.  Dark  brows  and  lashes  contrasted  with  creamy 
white  skin  which  had  a  mere  suggestion  of  pink. 
Her  mouth  was  a  soft,  glowing  red,  rather  large  but 
somehow  in  keeping  with  her  fine,  strong  features. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  David,  trying  not  to 
stare  at  the  lovely  picture  she  made.  "Are  you  the 
teacher?” 

“I  am.  I’ll  be  down  in  a  moment.” 

Two  seconds  later  she  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
The  visitor  was  the  first  to  speak.  “I  am  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad,  your  new  neighbor.  I’ve  moved  into  my  grand¬ 
father’s  old  home  to  try  to  write  a  novel.”  After  a 
few  more  words  had  been  exchanged,  he  finally  said, 
“What  I  came  for  was  to  'tell  you  about  little  Billy 
McGee.” 

The  teacher’s  brown  eyes  grew  troubled  as  he 
told  of  the  afternoon’s  excitement.  She  hesitated  a 
moment  and  then  related  Billy’s  story  to  him.  “Poor 
Bill’s  mother  had  never  been  well  and  she  died 
when  he  was  a  little  lad  about  five.  Sorrowful  and 
discouraged,  his  father  sought  sympathy  and  forget¬ 
fulness  with  the  wrong  companions  and  began  to 
drink  rather  heavily.  In  spite  of  hard  knocks,  scoff¬ 
ing,  and  being  snubbed,  Billy  has  remained  normal, 
happy,  and  lovable,  but  he  is  the  most  mischievous 
hoy  in  all  Dover.  Many  people  dislike  him  because 
of  that.  Now  he’s  in  trouble  again,”  she  concluded. 
“He  promised  faithfully  last  time  to  be  good.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  troubled  you  about  the 
affair  except  that  perfect  quiet  is  essential  for  the 
completion  of  my  book.  I  was  merely  curious  to 
know  if  it  was  a  regular  habit  of  Billy’s  to  referee 
animal  fights  in  my  garden.” 

“No,”  Betty  Shannon  replied,  “nothing  is  ever 
regular  with  him.  The  trouble  is  that  one  never 
knows  what  to  expect  next.  I  promise  you,  though, 


that  I’ll  try  to  do  something  with  him.” 

“Why  must  it  always  be  you?’ 

“The  others  either  haven’t  the  time  or  don’t 
care.” 

While  walking  heme  in  the  growing  dusk,  the 
vision  of  Betty  Shannon  haunted  him. 

Weeks  went  peacefully  on;  the  friendship  of  the 
three  increased  and  the  book  progressed  rapidly. 
However,  one  day,  in  the  middle  of  October,  Betty 
ran  up  the  stone  steps  to  the  desk  where  the  author 
was,  writing  busily.  Before  she  had  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
plain  her  errand,  Mr.  Conrad  burst  out  excitedly, 
“Oh,  Miss  Shannon,  I’ve  just  finished  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  my  novel.  Please,  may  I  read  you  just  a  little 
of  it?”  he  questioned,  his  eyes  eager  and  bright  with 
enthusiasm. 

Wishing  to  state  her  errand,  yet  unwilling  to 
disappoint  him,  she  consented.  Glowing  word  pic¬ 
tures,  vivid  descriptions,  and  quick  conversational 
barter  made  the  story  real  and  human.  But  he  didn’t 
read  long.  As  soon  as  she  had  complimented  him, 
she  told  him  how  she  had  found  a  good  home  for 
Billy.  The  new  minister  and  his  wife  in  the  village 
had  taken  a  liking  to  Billy,  who  was  much  like  the 
little  son  they  had  recently  lost;  and  they  had  le¬ 
gally  adopted  him  after  Mr.  McGee’s  disappearance. 
The  little  mischief-maker  was  taken  care  of  at  last. 

“I  am  glad  that  it  has  all  turned  out  as  it  has,” 
said  Mr.  Conrad.  “Now  that  my  book’s  finished,  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  New  York;  to  arrange  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  publishers.  I’ll  miss  old  ‘Twin  Elms’, 
though.” 

“Not  half  as  much  as  it  will  miss  you.  We  all 
will.  It’s  been  quite  exciting,  having  a  novelist  in 
our  midst.  It  is  too  bad  that  you  won’t  be  here  for 
our  prettiest  season.” 

“But  I  shall.  You  see,  the  Betty  and  David  of  the 
novel  aren’t  mythical  characters  to  me.  They  are 
real.  Surely  you  recognize  yourself  as  the  heroine. 
I  must  go  to  New  York  now,  but  I  am  coming  back 
very  soon  to  try  and  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  that 
story.” 

A  week  later  Betty  Shannon,  watching  the  blue 
touring  car  disappear  around  thd  bend  in  the  road, 
smiled  happily  and  mysteriously  to  herself  for  she 
knew  that  David  Conrad  would  return. 

Barbara  Skinner,  ’35. 

JINGLE  BELLS 

“Why  must  this  snow  be  so  sticky?”  sighed 
Sylvia  Ellis  as  she  attempted  to  shake  off  the  moist 
white  coating  acquired  during  a  recent  ducking. 
Just  then  she  sensed  vaguely  that  someone  nearby 
was  engaged  in  a  similar  task. 

“Well,  if  it  isn’t  Sylvia!”  exclaimed  Wade  Chan- 
ning,  adding  with  a  teasing  smile,  “I  never  thought 
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I’d  see  the  day  when  anyone  would  toss  you  into  a 
snow  drift!” 

“You  don’t  have  to  boast  over  my  misfortune, 
do  you?’’  Sylvia’s  remark  was  brief,  for  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  Wade  had  been  irritating'  of  old. 

“Of  course  I  wouldn’t  dream  of  such  a  thing,” 
retorted  Wade.  “There  is  an  opening  for  an  argu¬ 
ment,  but  please  don’t  spoil  the  sleigh  ride  just  to 
take  advantage  of  it.” 

Sylvia  was  straggling  behind  the  pung  as  they 
ascended  the  steep  hill,  accompanied  by  her  arch 
enemy,  Wade  Channing,  and,  what  was  more  sur¬ 
prising,  thoroughly  enjoying  herself.  Anything  may 
happen  on  a  sleight  ride! 

“I  say,  Sylvia,  how  does  it  seem  to  be  at  home 
again?  Being  away  must  have  changed  you  a  great 
deal  or  you  wouldn’t  endure  my  company  now.” 

“Maybe  it  has,  but  I’m  still  the  same  old  dream¬ 
er,  Wade.  That  sounds  rather  solemn,  doesn’t  it? 
Yet  nothing  can  dampen  my  spirits  tonight — I  hope. 
To  be  at  home  is  a  joy  in  itself;  but  to  be  going  on 
a  sleigh  ride  so  soon  is  just  plain  rapture  for  me. 
I  used  to  think  I  would  never  be  happy  here.  Some¬ 
how  I  just  didn’t  belong.  Sometimes  I’m  afraid  that 
after  the  newness  has  worn  off,  I’ll  feel  that  way 
again.  What  shall  I  do?” 

“Perhaps  you’ll  think  me  too  practical  to  deal 
with  temperamental  problems,”  began  Wade,  slowly, 
“but  I  would  suggest  that  you  forget  all  about  it. 
Let’s  join  the  gang.” 

“I  guess  that  is  the  best  remedy.” 

Earlier  that  evening  Sylvia  had  drawn  on  a  pair 
of  dark  green  corduroy  ski  pants  and  heavy  match¬ 
ing  socks,  humming  a  little  tune  as  she  dressed. 
The  addition  of  several  warm  sweaters  and  a  stout 
leather  jacket  made  even  her  slender  figure  appear 
a  trifle  bulky.  A  furry  green  beret  set  rakishly  atop 
her  curly  chestnut  hair  completed  the  costume. 

A  last  glance  in  her  mirror  and  she  was  off, 
hurrying  down  the  street  with  Janet  Wentworth. 
So  very  fast  did  Sylvia  walk  that  she  seemed  almost 
to  fly  along  as  she  gave  an  occasional  skip  of  sheer 
delight.  Janet,  usually  the  more  spirited  of  the  two, 
had  difficulty  in  maintaining  her  supremacy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  few  months  had  wrought  a  great  change  in 
quiet  Sylvia. 

At  that  rate  it  had  not  taken  them  long  to  reach 
the  appointed  meeting  place  where  they  joined  an 
eager  group.  Soon  everyone  had  crowded  into  the 
waiting  cars.  From  her  seat  by  the  window,  Sylvia 
watched  the  smooth  white  roads  over  which  they 
sped  so  swiftly,  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  anticipation 
in  her  heart.  Never  before  had  a  road  seemed  so 
long  or  a  car  so  slow.  At  last  as  they  rounded  a 
corner,  she  had  glimpsed  first  the  Channing  home 
and  then  the  pung.  Even  as  Sylvia  gazed  expectant¬ 
ly  about,  the  horses  were  led  out  amid  loud  cheers. 


A  moment  later  a  mad  scramble  for  places  had 
ensued. 

It  was  the  last  sleigh  ride  of  the  season!  Spirits 
had  soared;  someone  rang  a  bell  with  clamorous  in¬ 
tensity;  others  made  attempts  at  singing  which 
were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  uproar.  When 
they  had  come  to  the  first  long  hill,  the  driver  had 
called  back  that  some  must  jump  out  and  walk  to 
lighten  the  load  for  the  horses.  It  was  at  this  that 
Sylvia  had  found  herself  in  a  snow  bank  beside  the 
road. 

“And,”  continued  Wade,  “unless  you  prefer  to 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way,  we’d  better  hurry,  Sylvia.” 

“Lead  on,”  laughed  Sylvia,  “but  please  don’t  lose 
me;  for  I  am  a  regular  ‘afraid-cat’  especially 
after  dark.  Why  do  you  see  what  they’ve 
done?  They’ve  turned  left  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
are  headed  for  the  old  hill  road.  It’s  dangerous  now, 
for  the  snow  has  covered  the  big  rocks.  I’ll  wager 
that  scamp,  Janet,  did  it  to  fool  us.  If  we  can  go 
‘a  short  cut’  and  beat  them  to  the  next  crossroad, 
everything  will  be  all  right,  otherwise — ” 

“We’ll  do  just  that,”  interrupted  Wade,  and 
catching  Sylvia’s  hand,  he  started  to  run  rapidly 
over  the  hard  crust. 

Breathlessly  they  rushed  forward,  hearts  pound¬ 
ing  with  no  other  thought}  than  to  reach  the  cross¬ 
road  first.  The  next  few  moments,  during  which 
she  stumbled  blindly  along  after  Wade,  were  the 
longest  ones  which  Sylvia  ever  experienced.  Strain¬ 
ing  every  muscle  for  the  last  spurt,  they  finally 
reached  the  spot.  The  sleigh  had  gone  on. 

“You  leave  me  and  go  on,”  said  Sylvia  wearily, 
“I  can’t  get  lost.  I’ll  just  keep  going  straight  ahead. 
I  can  make  it.” 

A  moment  later  she  was  alone;  even  the  sound 
of  Wade’s  footsteps  on  the  crust  had  died  out.  In 
the  distance  she  heard  tinkling  bells.  The  sleigh 
could  not  be  far  ahead.  Nothing  had  happened  yet; 
perhaps  Wade  was  already  there.  Sylvia  tried  to 
press  bravely  on  though  her  knees  were  threatening 
to  give  way  beneath  her.  , 

The  next  sound  that  she  heard  was  Wade’s  voice 
saying  gently,  “You’re  all  right,  Sylvia.  And  they 
are  too.  I  got  there  just  in  time  to  head  them  off; 
thanks  to  you.  You’re  a  brick.” 

Later  in  the  evening  when  they  were  all  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  old  square)  piano  in  the  monstrous 
parlor  of  the  old  farmhouse,  Sylvia  felt  like  herself 
again.  She  joined  heartily  in  the  singing  of  favorite 
songs  old  and  new.  When  they  had  finished  with 
the  last  verse  of  “Jingle  Bells”,  Janet  approached 
her  with  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee  and  a  plate  of 
home-made  doughnuts.  Striking  a  dramatic  pose 
and  motioning  for  silence,  Janet  held  her  own  cup 
high,  “Let’s  drink  a  toast.  All  ready?  Here’s  to 
Sylvia!”  Then  Wade’s  clear  tenor  voice  broke  into. 
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“Who  is  Sylvia?  What  is  she  that  all  the  world 
adores  her?”  and  the  rest  joined  in. 

“At  last  I  really  belong,”  thought  Sylvia  as  she 
leaned  back,  an  expression  of  contentment  on  her 
sweet  young  face. 

Theresa  M.  Bodwell,  ’35. 

THE  BETTER  THINGS  OF  LIFE 

Shining,  light  blue  eyes,  enhanced  by  golden 
tinted  hair  and  a  pair  of  rosebud  lips,  which  always 
smiled,  were  reflected  in  the  hall  mirror  as  a  daintily 
clad  young  woman  stood  before  it.  A  minute  before, 
Dick  Lord  had  reluctantly  left  her  at  her  door, 
hardly  daring  to  steal  a  little  goodnight  kiss. 

Elizabeth  tiptoed  to  her  room.  Without  turning 
on  her  light,  she  snuggled  into  a  comfortable  chair 
before  an  open  window.  As  she  sat  there,  a  dreamy 
mysterious  light  came  into  her  eyes  and  a  faint 
happy  smile  stole  over  her  face.  Tonight  the  stars 
seemed  more  vivid  and  beautiful  in  the  stillness  of 
the  sweet  smelling  darkness  than  ever  before.  She 
felt  nearer  to  all  this  wonder  and  was  overawed  by 
the  God  who  created  it.  Soft  cooling  tears  glistened 
on  her  cheek.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  ferventlv 
prayed:  “Oh  God!  Make  we  worthy  of  his  love — I 
love  him  so!” 

A  few  moments  later  her  mother  stood  motion¬ 
less  in  the  doorway  gazing  at  her  girl  kneeling  by 
the  window,  her  head  resting  on  the  sill.  With  light, 
swift  steps  she  reached  her  daughter,  and  kneeling, 
threw  kind,  loving  arms  around  her.  She  saw  the 
tears  together  with  the  happy  expression,  and  a  sigh 
escaped  her  lips;  for  she  knew  the  cause  and  rea¬ 
lized  her  fledgling  wished  to  fly  from  the  nest  to 
establish  onei  of  her  own.  As  both  the  mother  and 
daughter  knelt  there,  within  the  soul  of  each  were 
beautiful,  sad  thoughts. 

Soon  the  mother  with  great  tenderness  said, 
“Come;  you  must  go  to  bed  now.  You  must  be 
rested  for  your  work  in  the  morning.”  Lisbeth 
jumped  up  and  threw  her  warm,  white  arms  around 
her  mother’s  neck.  In  a  tremulous  voice  she  cried, 
“I’m  so  happy,  I’m  sad!”  A  thrill  of  laughter  burst 
from  her  lips  as  she  realized  the  absurdity  of  her 
statement.  But  Mother  Price  did  not  laugh  for  she 
understood  even  better  than  Lisbeth  the  wealth  of 
meaning  behind  those  seemingly  contradictory  words. 
After  kissing  her,  the  mother  left. 

About  an  hour  later  she  returned  and  found 
Lisbeth  asleep.  Kneeling  she  gazed  into  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  calm,  beautiful  face,  and  with  tears  gathering 
in  her  eyes,  she  whispered,  “God,  keep  my  girl  from 
all  harm.” 

For  a  month  Lisbeth  went  about  with  a  dreamy 
expresison  in  her  eyes.  For  a  short  happy  month 
she  lived  in  love’s  dream  paradise,  building  castles, 
or  perhaps  cottages,  with  climbing  roses  and  plump 
little  children  playing  near  the  doorstep.  She  put 


salt  in  her  tea  and  cream  on  her  vegetables.  She 
laughed  when  someone  showed  her  a  musty,  soiled 
hat,  and  forgot  to  scold  when  little  Harry  took  her 
fur  neck  piece  to  play  animals;  when  Louise  “bor¬ 
rowed”  her  new  gloves;  when  big  brother  Tom 
teased  and  teased. 

Then  one  week  Lisbeth’s  smile  became  a  triffe 
forced.  Her  mother  was  failing  in  health,  worn  out 
with  life  s  struggle.  Dick  was  forgotten  for  the 
present.  Mother  Price  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
each  day.  The  management  of  the  whole  house  fell 
on  her  slim  shoulders.  One  of  her  younger  sisters 
became  an  added  burden,  for  her  mother’s  illness 
made  her  hysterical.  But  Lisbeth,  endowed  with 
her  mother’s  courage,  continued  on.  One  night  all 
knew  that  there  was  not|  the  slightest  hope  of  Mrs. 
Price’s  living  through  the  long  hours  till  dawn.  The 
grieving  family  was  gathered  around  the  bed  in  her 
room.  Mr.  Price,  his  head  grey  and  bowed  with 
grief,  sat  holding  one  of  her  wasted  hands.  The 
doctor  had  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  profesisonal,  for 
he  was  an  old  friend  and  it  hurt  him  to  see  this 
family  suffering  so.  Lisbeth  knelt  by  her  mother’s 
bedside.  Her  hands  were  hot  and  shaking  with 
emotion.  The  dying  woman  by  the  lifting  of  her 
hand  brought  the  doctor  to  her.  She  tried  to  speak 
but  her  voice  was  weak.  The  doctor  bent  low  to 
hear  her  say,  “I’m  going,  doctor.  Let  them  come 
closer.”  Then  she  smiled  and  whispered  consoling 
words  to  her  husband.  Her  gaze  rested  on  Lisbeth. 

Lisbeth  uttered  a  dry,  choking  sob.  N'o  tears  came 
for  her  grief  was  too  deep  for  tears.  The  father 
buried  his  grey,  sorrowing  head  in  his  arms  and 
sobs  racked  his  body. 

****** 

A  few  months  later  a  stormy  scene  took  place 
between  Dick  and  Lisbeth.  Dick  was  questioning 
and  excited;  Lisbeth,  calm  and  sorrowful.  In  an 
agonized  voice  Dick  cried,  “Why  do  you  refuse  to 
marry  me  now?  Don’t  you  love  me?” 

Pale,  Lisbeth  answered,  “Love  you?  Need  I 
answer  that?  Dear  Dick,  be  reasonable  with  me. 
We’ve  been  over  this  before.  Mother’s  dream  was  to 
put  all  her  loved  ones  through  college.  She  didn’t 
live  to  fulfill  that  dream.  I  must  help  father  carry 
on.  He  needs  me  more  than  ever  now.” 

“But  I  can  help,  Lisbeth,  I  want  to  do  it.  Why 
should  this  come  between  us?” 

“I’ll  not  take  your  money  like  that.  Please  don’t 
argue,  for  I’ve  decided  what  to  do  and  I  will  do  it.” 

Then  Dick  cried  out  in  despair,  “Why  did  this 
have  to  happen  to  us,  to  our  great  love?” 

“Our  love  is  so  great  Dick,”  Lisbeth  answered, 
“htat  our  Maker  saw  we  would  be  scorched  by  its 
consuming  flame,  so  he  sent  us  under  a  shadow  to 
better  us.” 

Dick  was  stilled  for  the  moment.  Then  he  said, 
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“But  you  will  still  see  me?  I  will  wait  forever. 
Wheu  your  task  is  accomplished,  you  will  marry  me?” 

“I  cannot  visualize  the  future  as  clearly  as  that. 
Yes,  we  can  see  each  other  but  not  as  often  as  be¬ 
fore.  But  understand  that  you  are  free  if  something 
intervenes  and  you  desire  your  freedom.  We  are 
under  no  obligation  to  each  other.” 

When  Dick  found  he  could  not  persuade  her,  he 
left,  admiring  her,  yet  discontented  with  her  atti¬ 
tude  of  self-sacrifice. 

Lisbeth  took  the  slackened  reins  and  drove  with 
a  kind,  wise  hand.  Because  her  father’s  salary  was 
moderate,  she  continued  to  work.  Bravely  she 
smiled,  though  the  smile  was  a  trifle  sad.  She  found 
it  difficult  to  manage  the  large  house,  care  for  its 
many  occupants,  and  also  do  well  at  her  work.  But 
never  once  did  she  weaken;  no  one  heard  her  object. 
At  night,  although  tired  by  a  strenuous  day,  she 
would  sew  and  wash  and  plan.  But  this  could  not 
continue  forever,  so  her  aunt  came  to  keep  house 
for  the  family.  This  aunt,  a  cross  old  lady,  was  not 
greeted  with  much  pleasure  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  household,  for  they  resented  having  anyone 
take  their  mother’s  place  in  the  home.  But  Lisbeth’s 
cares  were  lightened  much  and  she  was  very  grate¬ 
ful. 

Dick  besought  her  to  let]  her  aunt  bring  up  the 
family  but  Lisbeth  was  true  to  her  promise  and 
stayed  to  accomplish  her  task.  Sacrifice  had  become 
second  nature  to  her. 

Dick’s  visits  became  fewer  and  fewer.  When 
they  did  meet,  her  greeting,  although  warm,  did  not 
find  an  equal  warmth.  This  pained  Lisbeth  greatly 
and  for  awhile  she  sought  a  reason,  but  then  re¬ 
membering  her  words,  “But  understand  that  you 
are  free  if  something  intervenes  and  you  desire  your 
freedom”,  she  sought  no  more  and  held  back  her 
bitter  thoughts.  Finally  Dick  did  not  come  at  all. 
Lisbeth’s  heart  was  almost  crushed. 

As  the*  years  went  by,  she  lost  her  bitter  feeling 
and  concerned  herself  solely  with  the  education  of 
her  brood.  The  house  no  longer  rang  with  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  a  happy  group  for,  Ed,  Tom,  and  Louise  had 
established  families  of  their  own.  But  Lisbeth’s  task 
was  almost  over,  for  Mary  and  Anna  had 
graduated  from  college  and  had  taken  their  places 
in  the  world.  Harry  was  the  last  in  the  large  fam¬ 
ily  and  it  was  a  happy  day  when  he  completed  his 
course  at  college.  After  graduation  the  Price  fam¬ 
ily  went  to  the  old  home  to  celebrate.  Again  the  big 
house  rang  with  gaiety.  Lisbeth  felt  old  and  some¬ 
what  dissatisfied,  for  Harry’s  graduation  should  also 
have  been  her  wedding.  Glancing  at  the  happy 
group  she  mused  on  their  youthfulness.  She  then 
realized  that  she  felt  old  only  because  her  heart  was 
heavy.  Although  her  beautiful  hair  was  slightly 
greyed  and  a  few  wrinkles  had  stolen  some  of  the 


youth  from  her  face,  Lisbeth  was  just  as  beautiful 
as  she  had  been  when  Dick  first  loved  her. 

Wanting  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts,  she  stole 
away  from  the  family  and  sat  in  the  darkness  on  the 
back  porch.  She  was  wondering  if  after  all  the  hard 
years  she  would  have  no  reward  when  someone  stole 
softly  behind  her  and  put  his  arms  around  her. 
Quickly  she  turned  and  as  if  in  a  dream.  Dick  stood 
there.  Unbelieving,  she  gazed  with  startled  eyes. 
But  Dick  whispered  that  she  must  come  with  him,  so 
they  noiselessly  fled  down  to  the  car.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken,  till  they  were  far  in  the  country.  Lis¬ 
beth’s  feelings  were  varied.  Although  she  was  angry 
because  he  had  gone  away,  she  still  loved  him.  In 
a  slightly  shaking  voice  Dick  said,  “Lisbeth,  can  you 
ever  forgive  me?”  Lisbeth  nodded  her  head. 
“It  was  wrong  of  me,  foolish,  stupid  boy  that  I  was. 
Angered  by  your  refusal  I  resolved  I  would  never 
see  you  again.  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  tried  to 
forget  you.  But  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  French, 
English,  and  Latin  beauties  were,  they  could  not 
surpass  you.  Lisbeth,  darling,  is  not  your  task  ac¬ 
complished?” 

“Why  Dick,  you  see - .”  But  Dick  did  not  give 

her  a  chance  to  answer.  Far,  far  into  the  night 
they  sat,  planning  their  future,  as  they  had  so  long 
ago. 

That  night,  Lisbeth  knelt  in  the  same  spot  she 
had  so  many  years  before.  Again  she  lifted  her  heart 
in  prayer.  “O  God,  I’m  thankful  for  the  joys  you 
have  brought  me.  My  cup  is  filled  to  overflowing. 
I  have  accomplished  my  task  and  it  has  brought  me 
many  joys.  Make  me  usful,  now,  O  Lord,,  to  Dick. 
Make  me  worthy  of  my  happiness.” 

Mary  A.  Bradley,  ’36. 

THE  MAN  FROM  NOWHERE 

Buz-z-! 

“Eh!  What!  Oh!  the  telephone?  Answer  it.” 

“It’s  for  you,  sir,”  replied  Ebenezer,  a  robust 
country  lad  of  seventeen.  He  was  clownish  looking 
and  wore  antiquated  pants  and  a  coat  that  was  three 
sizes  too  small  for  him.  Yet,  he  had  a  pleasant  smile. 

Quickly  his  employer  retreated  to  the  rear  of  his 
general  store  to  answer  the  telephone.  A  second 
Icliabod  Crane  was  he,  for  he  was  tall  and  gaunt. 
He  had  come  from  nowhere  and  had  set  up  his  little 
general  store  in  this  village  of  Hillsboro,  situated  in 
the  vast  green  timberlands  of  Maine.  But  to  all  who 
knew  him  in  this  prosperous  little  settlement  he  was 
known  as  Mr.  Daley,  but  less  respectfully  he  was 
called  “the  man  from  nowhere.”  He  had  given  the 
little  insurance  company  in  those  hills  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  anyone  else,  for  besides  carrying  a  ten 
thousand-dollar-life  insurance  policy,  he  had  an  es¬ 
pecially  large  insurance  on  his  store  against  fire  and 
theft. 
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Although  Ebenezer  stood  behind  the  long  coun¬ 
ter  in  the  front  part  of  the  store,  he  couldn't  help 
hearing  Mr.  Daley’s  conversation: 

“Hey,  be  careful  what  you  say  over  this  denied 
contraption;  want  the  sheriff  chargin’  me  as  an  ac¬ 
complice?  Wal,  I’ll  be  there  soon  as  (I  can.”  The 
receiver  slammed.  Then  he  returned  to  the  front 
of  the  store  and.  casually  said: 

“Hey,  Ebenezer,  I  gotta  go  someplace  right 
away;  you  take  care  of  things  now.” 

With  (hat,  Mr.  Daley  was  gone,  leaving  Ebenezer 
staring  after  a  cloud  of  dust  that  arose  from  the  dirt 
road. 

He  busied  himself  by  cleaning  up  the  store,  but 
as  there  were  no  customers  he  became  drowsy  and 
thought  to  himself:  “I  guess  I’ll  go  have  a  snooze.” 

“Wake  up!  Wake  up!  shouted  a  pretentious 
looking  customer  standing  at  the  counter.  “Where’s 
your  boss?” 

“He’s  out,”  said  Ebenezer,  dreamily,  “I’m  the 
only  one  here.” 

“That’s  fine,”  said  the  man,  “you  can  take  my 
order  then.” 

Meanwhile  a  long,  lanky,  shadowy  figure  had 
opened  the  back  door  of  the  small  building,  rapidly 
too,  for  an  ordinary  lock  picker. 

“Let  me  see,  I  think  that  is  all  I  need.  Oh!  I 
forgot.  I  want  some  flour.” 

“All  right,  just  a  minute,  I'll  have  to  go  out  back 
and  get  some.” 

“N'ever  mind,  don’t  do  that.” 

“I’ll  have  to  bring  in  some  more,  anyway.” 

All  unsuspectingly  Ebenezer  went  to  the  little 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  store  to  get  the  flour.  As 
he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  bag,  he  noticed  a  cap.  A 
shadow  fell  across  it.  He  looked  up  in  time  to  see 
a  tall,  gaunt  man  springing  toward  him  with  a  mur¬ 
derous  look  in  his  eyes.  In  his  fright  Ebenezer 
veiled  with  all  his  might  and  threw  the  bag  of  flour 
to  protect  himself. 

“You  dern  fool,”  cried  out  Mr.  Daley,  who  had 
been  unceremoniously  interrupted  as  he  was  trying 
to  rob  his  own  safe.  While  he  was  trying  to  emerge 
from  the  flour,  the  pretended  customer,  wffio  was  now 
behind  Ebenezer,  said,  “Nice  work,  sonny!  nice  work. 
I’m  a  Federal  detective.  I’ve  been  looking  for  your 
boss,  the  insurance  swindler,  for  some  time.  Now, 
thanks  to  you,  I’ve  got  him.  Moreover,  I  think  that 
you  are  going  to  be  two  thousand  dollars  richer 
when  lie’s  convicted.  The  insurance  company  has 
just  offered  that  sum  for  his  capture  and  conviction.” 

“That’s  the  best  bag  of  flour  I  ever  sold,”  stam¬ 
mered  the  bewildered  Ebenezer. 

Curt  W.  Perdelwitz,  '37. 

- ■— j*  <  ^  - 


WHEN  THE  CIRCUS  COMES  TO  TOWN 

Several  years  ago  Jack  lived  in  a  small  town 
south  of  Boston.  His  home  was  situated  in  a  remote 
section  quite  distant  from  schools,  churches,  and  the 
business  district. 

Before  moving  to  this  town,  he  had  lived  in  a 
c’ty  where  his  family  took  an  active  part  in  all  social 
life.  The  contrast  between  the  city  and  town  was 
very  marked.  So  great  was  the  difference  that  Jack 
imagined  himself  back  in  the  days  of  his  ancestors. 
The  school  was  the  typical  country  school  with 
children  of  all  ages  grouped  together.  In  order  to 
reach  it,  those  in  this  part  of  the  town  had  to  pass 
through  a  heavily  wooded  section  where  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  encounter  bears,  wolves,  or  Indians.  These 
fears  never  became  real;  yet  they  developed  in  Jack’s 
childish  mind  thoughts  about  fairies.  Day  by  day, 
the  children  would  pass  hastily  through  this  forest. 

One  day  Jack  and  his  chums,  however,  did  have 
an  experience  that  will  remain  forever  in  their 
memories.  They  had  just  emerged  from  the  forest, 
glad  to  be  in  civilization  again,  when  suddenly  they 
saw  a  strange  sight.  Drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the 
road  was  a  small  hack  harnessed  to  two  white  pon¬ 
ies..  A  coachman  sat  upon  the  seat.  Jack  said  to 
his  companions,  “This  must  be  a  fairy  coach.”  Soon 
they  all  felt  they  were  in  fairyland  because  the 
coachman  stepped  down  from  his  seat,  opened  the 
dorr,  and  cut  stepped  two  fairies,  a  dear  delightful 
lady  and  a  stern  gentleman.  The  lady  was  dressed 
in  a  light  blue  silk  dress  and  a  cute  little  bonnet 
all  bedecked  with  flowers.  Her  companion  wore  for¬ 
mal  clothes  and  a  tall  silk  hat. 

Jack  seemed  to  be  in  a  daze.  “Were  they  not  in 
"airyland?  Were  these  not  real  fairies?”  The  party 
was  soon  interrupted  as  the  stern  gentleman  ordered 
his  coachman  to  drive  off.  He  had  to  go  to  the 
postoffice  for  an  important  letter. 

Still  bewildered,  they  ran  home  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  relate  to  Jack’s  mother  their  interesting 
experience.  She  laughed  long  and  heartily.  Then 
she  said,  “My  dears,  you  did  see  two  tiny  fairylike 
persons.  It  so  happens  that  this  couple  are  real 
human  beings.  They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb 
vh°.  after  completing  their  theatrical  days,  have 
settl'd  down  to  enjoy  themselves  here  in  Middle- 
boro.” 

Marion  McLaughlin,  ’37. 

A  NICE  MAN 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Manuel  Perdez 
and  his  crew  of  two  men  were  running  against  hard 
luck.  For  five  consecutive  days  now,  a  thick  fog 
had  compelled  them  to  stay  in  the  harbor.  Anyone 
who  knows  about  things  will  tell  you  that  you  can’t 
stay  in  shore  and  still  make  money.  Yes,  Manuel 
was  up  against  it,  especially  when  you  consider  he 
had  a  wife  and  five  children  to  clothe  and  feed. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  of  enforced 
leisure,  he  poked  his  head  above  the  forward  com¬ 
panionway,  and,  after  a  brief  survey  of  the  weather, 
he  emerged  on  deck  to  find  Joshua  Emerson  seated 
on  the  hatch  cover,  smokikng  his  black  pipe. 

“Hi,  Josh,”  he  said  as  he  sat  down  on  the  deck 
and  leaned  against  the  wheelhouse.  “I  guess  we  no 
go  out  tod-day,  huh?” 

“Nope,”  replied  Joshua,  “I  reckon  not.  Don’t 
seem’s  if  the  fog  ud  lift  ’fore  to-night  anyways. 
Where’s  George?” 

“George?  Oh,  he’s  down  forrad  cleanin’  up.” 

Just  then  George  Stanwood,  the  third  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  Mattie  K,  Manuel’s  dragger,  came 
upon  deck. 

“Whew!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  guess  I’ll  cut  a  chunk 
out  of  this  fog  and  put  it  in  the  chowder  we’re  goin’ 
to  have  fur  dinner.” 

“I  think  this  ship  she’s  a  jinx,”  said  Manuel. 

“What  makes  yer  think  so,  skipper?”  asked 
Joshua.  “We  done  pretty  good  so  fur  this  spring  an’ 
you  got  yer  ship  ’most  all  paid  fur.” 

“But  they  is  sumpthin’  funny  jest  the  same,” 
argued  Manuel.  Friday  night  somebody  cut  my  drags 
an’  we  spent  one,  two  days  fixin’  them.  Two  weeks 
ago  her  wheel  house  ketched  fire;  somebody  set  that, 
you  bet.  Las"  Sunday  he  tear  up  my  best  drag  all 
to  pieces  off  Schooner’s  Light.  Now  we  get  this  dint- 
dang  fog.  Weather  an’  luck  ’gainst  me  un'  then 
somebody  have  come  fool  around.” 

“Well,  we  got  everythin’  fixed  now,”  said  Joshua, 
“and,  by  gum,  we’ll  be  draggin’  to-morrer.” 

“We  better,  or  my  family  no  get  nothing  to  eat 
this  week.” 

“If  you  fellows  don’t  mind,”  broke  in  George,  “I 
think!  I’ll  go  up  to  the  general  store  an’  see  what’s 
doin’.” 

Thus  they  passed  their  time  while  laid  up  in 
the  harbor,  by  conversing  with  each  other,  meeting 
the  “boys”  at  the  general  store  and  sleeping. 

At  three  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  crew  of 
the  Mattie  K.,  having  had  their  early  morning  "mug 
up,”  were  preparing  to  leave  their  pier  as  the  fog 
had  finally  lifted.  Five  minutes  later  with  her  pro- 
pellor  churning  the  water,  she  cleared  the  dock. 
As  his  duties  on  deck  were  over,  George  went  for¬ 
ward  to  prepare  a  breakfast  which  would  be  suffici¬ 
ent  for  six  or  seven  landsmen. 

That  day  the  crew  of  the  Mattie  K.  found  fish 
aplenty.  Each  drag  was  teeming  with  them.  After 
they  had  ceased  finally  their  fishing  trip  at  eight 
P.  M.  that  evening,  and  had  finished  dressing  and 
icing  the  fish  down  two  hours  later,  they  were  glad 
to  reach  the.  wharf  and  tumble  into  their  beds. 

The  next  day  they  left  again  at  3  A.  M.  to 
get  the  fish  while  they  were  still  running  good.  At 


noon  they  appeared  in  the  harbor — under  the  tow  of 
a  Coast  Guard  cutter. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Manuel?”  asked  one  of  the 
wharf  loafers. 

“Jehu,  somebody  fool  around  with  engine  las’ 
night.  He  put  sand  in  the  oil.  We  burn  out  our 
bearin’  an’  gum  up  whole  motor.  These  fellows 
(meaning  the  Coast  Guard)  find  ust  driftin’  off 
Minot’s  Ledge,  an’  pick  us  up.” 

“We  better  do  somethin’  about  this,”  said  Joshua, 
whose  week’s  pay  looked  slim. 

“To-night,”  snapped  Manuel,  “we  see  nothin’  don’ 
happen.  We’ll  keep  a  watch.  Josh,  you  take  the 
firs’  one;  George,  you  take  the  second  one;  and  I’ll 
take  the  las’  one.  Engine  won’t  be  fixed  for  a  week 
now.” 

About  10  P.  M.  that  night,  during  Joshua’s  watch, 
something  happened. 

“Hey,  boys,  cum  here,”  shouted  Joshua.  “Holy 
smoke  he’s  strong!  Hurry  up.” 

“Cornin’  Johr,”  replied  George. 

Manuel  and  he  reached  Joshua  at  the  same  time 
and  between  the  three  of  them  they  subdued  the  in¬ 
truder. 

"I  caught  him  cuttin’  the  drag,”  panted  Joshua. 

The  prisoner,  seeing  he  was  caught,  told  the 
whole  story.  He  implicated  John  Edwards,  naming 
him  as  his  employer.  Edwards  soon  confessed,  and 
the  two  fellow  conspirators  were  placed  in  the  town 
lockup. 

The  next  evening  Manuel,  Joshua,  and  George 
were  talking  about  it  in  the  forecastle  of  the  Mattie 
K.  George  was  telling  them  the  events  of  that  day 
in  court. 

“It  seems,”  he  said,  “that  after  Edwards  agreed 
to  your  terms,  Manuel,  he  got  a  better  price  for  the 
Mattie  K.  so  he  tried  to  stop  your  payments  so  he 
could  get  the  boat  back.  That’s  why  he  had  all  that 
destruction  carried  on.  He  figgered  he  could  stop 
you  by  cuttin’  your  drags  and  gummin’  up  the  en¬ 
gine.  Just  enough  to  stop  you  from  paying  him. 
’Course  the  weather  helped  him  out  some.” 

“Now,  ain’t  that  funny,”  ejaculated  Joshua,  “I 
alius  figgered  him  as  a  nice  man.” 

Edmund  Brown,  ’35. 

THE  MYSTERY  MAN 

Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  as  Jerry 
Miller  walked  through  Boston  Common,  he  saw  an 
elderly  man  with  pure  white  hair  and  a  kindly  face 
sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  near  the  fountain.  He 
was  always  shaved  and  well  dressed.  Jerry  had 
jokingly  called  this  stranger  Mr.  Hunter,  because  it 
seemed  as  though  he  was  always  hunting  for  some¬ 
one,  looking  and  looking  at  all  the  faces  of  the 
people  as  they  hurried  by.  Jerry  decided  that  he 
would  try  to  solve  the  mystery  hovering  about  this 
man.  While  at  work  he  was  unable  to  concentrate 
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on  his  task  of  keeping  the  books  of  the  firm  of  Can¬ 
non  &  Sons,  Shoe  Manufacturers. 

One  night  as  he  and  his  wife  sat  down  for  sup¬ 
per,  Jerry  began,  “Mary,  you  have  heard  me  speak 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  whom  I  see  daily  in  the  Common, 
harven’t  you?” 

“Yes,  Jerry,  what  made  you  think  of  him  now?” 

“Well,  today  as  I  was  going  by,  he  seemed  to 
be  looking  more  earnestly  than  ever  at  all  the  faces 
of  passersby  as  though  he  were  trying  to  locate  a 
familiar  face.  He  seemed  so  old  and,  well,  so  sort 
of  helpless  that  I  pitied  him.  I  wonder  why  he  sits 
on  that  bench  so  regularly.  Mr.  James  at  the  office 
says  that  he  hasn’t  missed  a  day  for  a  long  time.  I 
wonder  how  it  would  be  if  I  should  ask  him  up  here 
for  supper  Saturday  night.  It  wouldn’t  do  us  any 
harm,  and  maybe  we  could  find  out  something  about 
him  so  that  we  could  help  him.” 

“Well,  of  course,  he  is  a  perfect  stranger,  but  you 
know  best.” 

“You  are  a  brick,  Mary.  I’ll  bring  him  up  to¬ 
morrow  night,  if  I  can.” 

Jerry  could  hardly  wait  till  five-thirty  came  the 
next  night.  Pulling  on  his  overcoat  as  he  went  out 
the  office  door,  he  hurried  toward  the  Common.  As 
he  entered  the  walk  near  which  the  mystery  man 
was  acustomed  to  sit,  he  walked  at  a  slower  pace. 
The  park  was  crowded  with  hurrying  people  on  their 
way  home  from  work.  It  wasn’t  until  he  was  right 
oposite  the  bench  that  he  saw  Mr.  Hunter  was  not 
there.  Where  could  he  be?  For  days  he  had  sat 
there  in  that  very  place.  What  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  him? 

All  the  next  week  Jerry  looked  for  him,  but  not 
a  sign  of  him  did  he  see.  On  Monday  of  the  second 
week  Jerry  started  out  determined  to  spend  the 
morning  hunting.  It  was  not  essential  that  he  be  at 
the  office  until  noon,  but  he  didn’t  have  to  spend  the 
morning  that  way  because  as  he  walked  through  the 
park  there  was  his  friend  sitting  on  the  bench  as 
usual.  Although  it  had  already  begun  to  rain,  he 
was  looking,  looking,  looking  at  all  the  passing 
faces.  It  seemer  to  Jerry  that  the  old  man 
looked  more  haggard  and  wan  than  ever.  Jerry  was 
so  taken  back  and  yet  so  happy  to  see  him  that  he 
hurried  up  to  the  gentleman  and  spoke  kindly,  “Good 
morning,  sir,  I  missed  you  last  week  as  I  went  back 
and  forth  to  work.” 

“What  did  you  say?”  shouted  the  man  who  appar¬ 
ently  was  quite  deaf. 

“I  said  I  missed  you  last  week;  were  you  ill?” 

“Yes,  I  was  a  little  under  the  weather.  Guess  I 
caught  cold  sittin’  here  all  day.” 

“Why  not  come  up  to  my  home  for  a  nice  hot 
meal  tonight?”  shouted  Jerry.  “My  wife  would  be 
glad  to  have  you.  I  told  her  a  week  ago  that  I  was 
going  to  ask  you.  Will  you  come  tonight  after  I 
get  through  work?” 


“I  usually  sit  here  till  after  that  time.  How¬ 
ever,  I  guess  I  could  leave  for  just  one  night.” 

“All  right,  that  will  be  fine,  good-by,  I’ll  see  you 
tonight?” 

“Yes.” 

After  Jerry  had  left  the  old  man,  he  realized  that 
he  had  neither  introduced  himself  nor  found  out  the 
real  name  of  his  newly  made  friend. 

He  was  later  getting  out  of  work  than  usual  that 
night,  and  as  he  neared  the  Common,  he  began  to 
look  for  the  gentleman.  As  he  approached  the 
bench,  he  saw  him  still  gazing  into  space.  He  was 
plainly  looking  for  something,  but  that  was  what 
Jerry  was  going  to  try  to  find  out.  “Hello,  there, 
are  you  ready  to  come?” 

“All  right,  I’ll  leave  now  if  you  want  me  to 
come,”  replied  the  man. 

Both  were  silent  as  they  walked  along  together. 
Mr.  Hunter  kept  looking  into  space.  On  arriving 
at  his  home,  Jerry  led  hisi  companion  into  the  hall. 

“Hello,  Mary,  may  I  present  my  friend  to  you?” 

“I  am  glad  to  know  you,”  replied  Mary  politely. 

At  that  moment  when  Jerry  was  removing  the 
visitor’s  threadbare  coat,  Mary’s  father,  Mr.  Rpbert 
Milton  from  California,  came  into  the  hall.  Mr. 
Milton  stood  and  stared  at  this  figure  in  the  hallway. 
Where  had  he  seen  that  face  before?  Then  he  said 
in  a  tone  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement,  “Could 
you  possibly  be  Bill  Simms?” 

With  a  jump  which  startled  both  Jerry  and  Mary, 
Jerry’s  friend  seemed  to  be  another  person.  All  this 
time  in  the  Common  he  had  been  waiting  for  some¬ 
one  to  say  that  name.  Seventeen  years  ago  Bill 
Simms  had  wandered  away  from  home,  a  victim  of 
amnesia.  Now  he  knew  who  he  was. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  supper  and  the  two  old 
chums  chatted  away,  patching  up  the*  events  of  the 
years  gone  by.  Afterwards,  just  as  soon  as  he  could, 
Robert  Milton  put  in  a  long  distance  call  that  would 
unite  a  family  so  long  separated  that  everyone  had 
given  up  hope  of  its  reunion. 

— Ruth  A.  King,  ’35. 

RENEWED  PEP 

Mack,  a  Framingham  catcher,  was  the  kind  of 
catcher  that  pitchers  dreams  about.  He  seldom 
dropped  a  strike;  he  could  size  up  a  batter,  but  he 
had  one  fault:  he  could  not  throw. 

Coach  McKeene  said  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  inning  with  Newport  High,  “I’m  going  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  about  you,  Mack.  You  know  the 
game  well,  you  have  a  good  head,  but  a  fellow  who 
can’t  peg  is  no  ball-player.” 

Mack  walked  slowly  away,  swinging  three  bats 
and  thinking  of  the  days  when  he  played  ball  with 
his  four  brothers  on  the  old  home-farm.  Even  in 
those  days  when  he  tried  to  throw  a  ball  it  made 
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him  feel  as  if  some  unknown  force  were  trying  to 
pull  his  muscles  apart. 

The  crack  of  a  bat  brought  Mack  out  of  his  rev¬ 
eries.  Bill  Harvews  had  hit  a  three  bagger  which 
sent  Dowe  home.  That  gave  Framingham  a  five  to 
one  headway  over  Newport.  In  the  last  of  the  eighth 
inning  one  of  Newport’s  players  tried  to  steal  to 
third.  Mack’s  arm  shot  out  with  all  the  strength 
he  had.  Suddenly  a  streak  of  pain  shot  from  his  arm 
to  his  shoulder.  He  staggered  to  the  bench  and  said 
to  the  coach,  “I’ll  have  to  quit,  coach.  My  arm  has 
gone  back  on  me  again.” 

The  coach  examined  the  arm  and  sent  in  an¬ 
other  player  to  catch  for  the  remainder  of  the  game. 
Then  he  turned  to  Mack  and  said,  as  calmly  as  he 
could,  “Well,  Mack,  you  know  what  this  means? 
You're  out  of  baseball  for  the  season — if  not  for¬ 
ever.” 

Several  days  after  the  game  with  Newport,  Mack 
wrote  to  his  brother  Walter,  because  he  thought 
that  he  must  tell  his  troubles  to  someone.  After 
he  had  mailed  his  letter,  he  stopped  to  watch  a  group 
of  young  boys  playing  baseball  in  a  small  field.  He 
was  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  third  inning  and 
immediately  all  the  boys  crowded  around  him.  One 
boy,  who  was  older  than  the  rest,  asked  him  why 
he  wasn’t  out  for  practice. 

Mack  replied,  “My  right  arm  went  back  on  me, 
fellows.” 

“You  mean  you  won’t  be  able  to  play  baseball 
any  mere?” 

“That’s  right,”  replied  Mack. 

“Why  don’t  you  try  to  throw  with  your  left 
hand?” 

The  boys  begged  so  hard  for  Mack  to  try  to 
throw  with  his  left  hand  that  finally  he  consented. 
“All  right,  I’ll  try.  Red,  you  stand  on  second.” 

When  he  threw  the  ball,  it  went  nearer  to  first 
than  second,  but  there  had  been  steam  behind  it. 
After  this,  almost  every  afternoon  for  three  weeks 
he  practiced  with  these  youngsters. 

One  day  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  he  went  to 
Coach  McKeene’s  office,  which  overlooked  the  ath¬ 
letic  field.  “Hello,  Mack!  Why  haven’t  you  been 
around  before?  You  didn’t  have  to  desert  us.” 

“I  came  here,  coach,  to  tell  you  that  I’m  out  for 
baseball  again,”  said  Mack. 

“What?  Why,  you  know  that  you  aren’t  in  any 
condition  to  play.” 

“Before  you  tell  me  that,  coach,  I  want  to  show 
you  something.  First,  I  should  like  to  borrow  that 
left-handed  catcher’s  mitt  that  you  have  in  your 
supply  closet.  Then  I  want  you  to  follow  me  out  to 
the  field.” 

“Now,”  said  Mack,  “I  want  a  man  on  first,  a  sec¬ 
ond  baseman,  and  a  pitcher.” 


The  player  who  was  on  first  was  to  run  toward 
second,  and  as  he  did  so,  Mack  threw  the  ball  with 
his  left  hand  and  it  arrived  at  second  when  the 
runner  was  two  yards  from  the  base. 

“Say,  Mack!  Where  did  you  learn  to  peg  like 
that?” 

“Well,  coach,  I  used  to  be  left-handed  but  was 
broken  of  the  habit.  I  had  forgotten  about  it  until 
a  little  while  ago  some  small  boys  persuaded  be  to 
try  out  my  left  hand.  I  guess  that's  why  I  never 
could  throw  with  my  right  hand.” 

George  West,  ’37. 


A  IVEW  MONTH 

Last  night  we  walked  the  windy  way  together 
To  take  the  car  that  carried  us  to  town. 

Our  hearts  and  heels  as  light  as  any  feather, 

We  laughed  to  see  the  stars  come  tumbling  down; 
While  in  the  west  the  crescent  moon  was  dying 
As  roses  drooping  for  the  lack  of  dew, 

And  from  the  gardens  whippoorwills  were  crying, 
For  fragrant  June  is  tremulously  new. 

Mary  Bradley,  ’36. 

A  VISIT 

A  transformation  has  been  wrought 
Throughout  the  white  and  silent  earth. 

The  goddess,  Spring,  so  long  besought  — 

Is  here  to  scatter  joy  and  mirth. 

She  gaily  trips  along  the  way 
And  weaves  again  her  magic  spell, 

Which  leaves  the  world  all  bright  and  gay 
From  greatest  hill  to  smallest  dell. 

Betty  Pashley,  ’35. 

SERVICE 

Render  a  service  whenever  you  can, 

Be  of  assistance  to  your  fellow  man. 

Service  brings  profit  to  him  who  serves  best; 
Service  rewards  well,  as  seers  shall  attest. 

Spread  out  your  service  to  all  of  mankind 
Whom  in  your  work  in  the  world  you  may  find. 
Try  to  remember  that  each  service  gets 
Double  in  profit  and  never  leaves  debts. 

Angels  shall  crown  with  all  glory  the  one 
Who  shall  be  marching  to  heaven’s  great  throne, 
There  to  proclaim  that  he  rendered  some  aid, 
Even  the  smallest,  and  a  happy  man  made. 

“Serve  and  be  served,”  the  old  maxim  has  said, 
Even  go  out  of  your  way  to  bestead, 

Though  no  reward  a  small  service  bestows, 

He  who  serves  best  the  most  happiness  knows. 

James  Cassanos,  ’35. 


BEAUTY 

I’ve  found  it  in  my  mother’s  eyes 
And  in  her  toil-worn  hands; 

I’ve  seen  it  in  the  seas  and  skies. 

In  bright-hued  rainbow  bands. 

I’ve  seen  it  in  a  much-read  book, 

Beside  a  great  fireplace; 

I’ve  found  it  in  a  running  brook 

And  in  the  picture  of  my  Savior's  face. 

Florence  Cowhan,  ’35. 


CONTACT 
We  visit  at  the  airport 

To  learn  aeronautical  things 
And  see  the  graceful  modern  ships 
That  float  through  the  air  on  wings. 

Tremendous,  awe-inspiring 
Are  these  condors  of  the  air. 

Oh,  here  is  one  about  to  start. 

The  pilot’s  in  his  chair. 

“Contact,”  is  hia  order, 

And  then  a  roar  is  heard 
As  th’  mighty  plane  begins  to  soar, 

As  gracefully  as  a  bird. 

And  higher  up,  yes,  higher 
She  rises  to  the  sky 
Until  we  see  but  just  a  speck 
Appearing  like  a  fly. 

T’is  said  the  thrill  of  flying 
Is  very  evident, 

And  that  a  trip  up  skyward 
Is  quite  an  incident. 

As  we  were  there  observing, 

We  learned  of  many  things 
Regarding  aeronautics 

And  ships  that  sail  with  wings. 

Frances  Kaplan,  ’35. 
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REJUVENATION 

Once  more  that  happy  time  of  year 
That  fills  us  all  with  joy  and  cheer 
Has  come  to  gladden  young  and  old 
And  bring  us  buttercups  of  gold. 

The  babbling  brook  has  broken  free 
From  ice  and  snow,  and  new  with  glee 
Racing  down  the  mountain  high 
Flows  seaward,  ’neath  the  bright  blue  sky. 

The  birds  are  coming  back  to  thrill 

Our  hearts  with  their  sweet  songs,  and  fill 

The  air  with  colors  gay  and  bright; 

They’re  with  us  now  both  day  and  night. 

So  let  us  pause,  rejoice,  be  gay, 

And  look  ahead  to  a  happier  day. 

The  springtime  seems  to  bring  new  hope 
And  fits  us,  with  our  tasks  ot  cope. 

Barbara  Brown,  ’35. 

MY  CASTLE 

Up  the  steep  hard  trail  I  wandered 
To  the  rock  I  loved  so  well; 

As  I  near  the  top  I  wondered 
At  the  magic  of  the  spell. 

From  the  top,  the  world  below  me 
Spread  into  a  beauteous  scene 
Of  many  miles  of  lake  and  wood 
Where  nature  reigns  supreme. 

And  from  N'ew  Hampshire’s  mountains 
To  the  mighty  rolling  sea 
There’s  a  view  that  always  beckons; 

’Tis  ever  fair  to  me! 

Eleanor  Russell,  ’36. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  SEA 
The  lure  of  the  raging  sea 
Somehow  is  calling  to  me. 

Somewhere  I’ve  work  to  do 
Way  out  on  those  waters  blue. 

I  know  not  where  1  am  to  go 

Out  there  where  howling  winds  now  blow; 

I  only  know  it’s  calling  me 

To  come  and  sail  the  raging  sea. 

Robert  Greenleaf,  ’35. 


ANTICIPATION 

We  have  the  evening’s  fun  all  planned 
Among  ourselves,  the  joyous  band. 

When  the  twilight  creeps  across  the  white 
Of  hills  so  deep  in  snow, 

When  high  up  in  the  darkening  sky 
The  silent  stars  shall  glow, 

Our  sleighing  frolic  will  begin. 

T’will  be  such  joy,  we  know! 

David  Grey,  ’36. 

NATURE’S  JEWELS 

Like  a  dainty  bit  of  finest  lace  —  a  fragile  tracery  of 
Nature’s  art 

A  jewel  sparkled  on  the  ground 
And  treasures  of  the  snow  were  found. 

Tiny  jewels  of  wondrous  beauty  —  with  all  diversity 
of  form 

Fill  and  cover  each  small  strand 
Converting  Nature  into  fairyland. 

Margaret  Meehan,  ’35. 


SPRINGTIME 

I  saw  a  crimson  sun  arise  early  in  the  morning; 
I  heard  a  haughty  cock  crow,  telling  of  the  dawning. 
I  smelled  the  scent  of  new-spring  buds  fresh  from 
their  earthly  bed; 

I  felt  the  dew  upon  the  grass,  the  mist  above  my 
head. 

Endless  joy  I  tasted,  ecstasy  sublime; 

Nature  had  informed  me  it  was  Springtime  ! 

Rosalie  Tirrell,  ’35. 

THE  WOODMAN’S  HOME 
My  cabin  lies  among  the  pines 
Protected  from  the  winds  and  rains, 

And  green  clusters  of  climbing  vines 
Grow  thickly  ’round  the  window  panes. 

The  walls  were  once  a  forest  tree, 

The  floor  is  packed  down  loam, 

And  yet  I’m  happy  as  can  be 
In  this  my  own  sweet  rustic  home. 

Dudley  MacElheney,  ’36. 


SENIOR,  CLASS  NOTES 

Ray  Banwell  (reciting  a  poem) :  “Flow  on  sweet 
river,  flow  on.’’ 

Miss  R,anney:  “Banwell,  throw  yourself  into  it.” 


Miss  Seller:  “What  is  the  product  of  15  and  4?” 
E.  Callahan:  “19.” 


B.  Skinner  (to  pupil  examining  Reflector) :  Turn 
ever  to  the  Alumni  Column.  I  want  to  see 
whether  it  is  right  or  not. 

Somehow  she  lost  interest  after  looking  at  the  W’s. 

Be  More  Specific 

Anna:  The  man  I  love  wears  the  uniform  of  a  gen¬ 
eral!” 

Mary:  Soldier,  doorman,  movie  usher,  or  head  bell¬ 
hop? 

Our  Prayer 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  rest 
Before  I  take  tomorrow’s  test, 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

Thank  heaven,  I’ll  have  no  test  to  take. 

— Somerville  Radiator. 

Miss  Ranney:  “Herbert,  could  you  do  some  dialect 
for  the  Prize  Speaking  Contest?” 

Herbert  Hultgren:  “Do  you  mean  where  two  peo¬ 
ple  are  talking?” 


Miss  Sellars:  “What  is  a  prism?” 

Bright  Light:  “That  is  where  they  keep  prisoners.” 


Miss  Ranney:  “What  is  the  name  of  your  selection, 
Walter?” 

Walter:  “I  don’t  know.  It  was  something  about  a 
cemetery.” 

George  Smith:  “I  remember,  Miss  Ranney,  it  was 
“The  Gettysburg  Address.” 


SEEN  ABOUT  OUR  SCHOOL 

Norman  Nelson  speaking  to  Mr.  Sealey  for  the 
job  as  Stage  Manager  at  the  Senior  Play. 

Lindley  Shaw  riding  home  on  his  bike  clothed  in 
a  gym  suit  on  a  rainy  day. 

Charley  Arbuthnot  asking  permission  to  work 
in  the  Office  Practice  room. 

Miss  Hart  confusing  Gonsalves  and  Ferullo  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  same  character. 

Gavin  waiting  for  M.  S.  to  walk  home  with  him 
from  school. 

George  Bravacos  keeping  order  during  the  filing 
period. 

Who  have  the  cute  baby  voices  in  R.  14? 

When  “Nellie”  Brown  goes  to  a  party  he  spends 
the  night  in  the  cellar.  Must  be  something  wrong 
somewhere. 

“Daddy”  Walker  has  been  coaching  “Dan”  O’¬ 
Brien,  Rudy,  Dan  Kelly,  and  Lucky  how  to  giggle  in 
class.  He  says  there  isn’t  a  boy  in  the  whole  school 
who  can  giggle  right. 

I  wonder  why  R.  Martini  wants  to  be  in  the 
Senior  Play  so  badly? 

Why  is  George  Smith  so  afraid  of  the  girls? 

Ask  E.  Franson  about  his  brother’s  mouse  trap! 

What  made  Anna — I  mean  Anne — Kee  cry  the 
night  of  the  Senior  Dance? 

Why  did  “Mai”  Sawyer  leave  his  rubbers  at 
Esther  Reeves’  house? 

What’s  this  we  hear  about  Mary  Mac  walking 
home  from  Stoneham,  or  was  it  Medford,  Mary? 

“Nellie”  Brown  swears  that  he  got  that  black 
eye  in  a  hockey  game,  and,  of  course,  everybody  be¬ 
lieves  him — Yeah! 
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Miss  Burns  suddenly  stops  playing  the  piano  in 
the  middle  of  a  song. 

R.  Costello:  “S’matter,  Miss  Burns?  Run  out  of 
notes?” 


Mr.  Richer:  ‘‘What  is  the  abbreviation  for  ex¬ 
ample?” 

R.  Holland:  “Etc.” 


Higgins,  giving  Miss  Bascom  a  note  with  mother’s 
signature  on  it. 

Miss  Bascom:  “Did  you  write  this  note,  Higgins?” 
Higgins:  “Of  course  not,  my  father  did.” 

JUNIOR  NOTES 

A  Look  Into  the  Future 

Francis  Murray  breaking  shoes  in  for  Prime  Camera. 
Robert  Kee  still  a  Junior  at  Woburn  High. 

McGann  and  Hoff  on  Broadway. 

Walter  Wilcox  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Adolph  Galante  still  collecting  Refllector  money. 
Emily  Gallagher  teaching  at  Woburn  High. 

Bill  Sweeney  playing  goalie  for  the  Cub  Jrs. 

Some  of  our  Classmates: 

Most  Pleasant:  Emily  Gallagher 

Always  Happy:  Stephen  Miles 

Smallest:  Douglas  Garden 

Tallest:  Wilbur  Otis;  Gladys  McLatchey 

Prettiest  Girl :  Doris  Drisko 

Smartest  Girl:  Mary  Bradley 

Smartest  Boy:  David  Gils 

Wittiest:  Fritz  Ryan 

Most  Popular:  One  who  has  money. 

Friendliest  Girl:  Elsa  Hanson 
Most  Talkative:  Elizabeth  Doherty 
Happiest:  Betty  Hill 
Shyest:  Esther  Donahue 

Characteristics  of  IIG1  — 

Best  Dressed  Girl — Betsy  Lawrence 
Best  Dressed  Boy — Robert  Kee 
Best  Natured  Girl — Helen  Neerguard 
Best  Natured  Boy — Fred  White 
Smallest  Girl — Betty  Boyd 
Smallest  Boy— Nicholas  Jemas 
Tallest  Girl — Gladys  McLatchey 
Tallest  Boy— Wilbur  Otis 
Most  Lady  Like — Margaret!  Dobbins 
Most  Sociable — Emily  Gallagher 
Most  Gentlemanly — Joseph  Griffin 
Quietest  Girl — Lillian  Garnet 
Quietest  Boy — George  Neville 
Class  Poet — Homer  Boisenault 
Class  Clown — Peter  Gianacopolus 
Class  Giggler — Dorothy  Winchester 
Class  Flirt — Eleanor  Blake 
Class  Hot-head — Frank  McLaughlin 
Class  Artist — Walter  Wilcox 
Smartest  Student — Estelle  Krupsky 


Most  Unusual — Lewis  Long 
Most  Easily  Shocked — Francis  McElhiney 
Calmest— Anna  Dango 
A  Boy  With  a  Future — George  Walton 
Best  Dancers — Hoff  and  McGann 
Nicknames  of  IIC1  — 

Allan  Roche:  “Oscar” 

Robert  Mobbs:  “Lightning” 

George  Harris:  “Pewee” 

Eleanor  Ray:  “Toots” 

Sophie  Mostika:  “Buttons” 

Marie  Carroll:  “Ducky” 

Doris  Cummings:  “Ducky  Bump” 

Bill  Sweeney:  “Whitey” 

David  Grey:  “Butch” 

Mary  Bradley:  “Leetle  Batiste” 

Milton  Heald:  “Professor” 

Dorothy  Larson:  “Blondie” 

Betty  O’Brien:  “Mazie” 

Anthony  Lentine:  “Flash” 

Dudley  McElhiney:  “Duke” 

Paul  Doherty:  “Winchell” 

Dot  McGarry:  “Snookms” 

Joseph  Halloran:  “Napoleon” 

Albert  Ottariano:  “Little  Caesar” 

Bill  Maguire:  “Tubby” 

Bessie  Zimbel:  “Madame  Butterfly” 
Benjamin  Swartz:  “Gunboat” 

Robert  Twombley:  “Meadows” 

Harrietta  Conrad:  “Dolly  Dimples” 
Eleanor  Russell:  “Amos” 

Anna  Marshall:  “Goldy  Locks” 

Margaret  Cogan:  “Smiley” 

Evelyn  Cornet:  “Nightingale” 


'Whey  Sdy  IThcit 
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Miss  Canty:  “What  does  recuperate  mean?” 
Pupil:  “I  don’t  know.” 

Miss  Canty:  “Well,  for  example,  your  father  comes 
home  from  work  all  tired  out.  Where  does  he 
go  and  what  does  he  do?” 

Pupil:  “That’s  what  Ma  would  like  to  know.” 


Mr.  Rjng:  “Who  won  the  war  between  Japan  and 
China?” 

W.  Wilcox:  “Neither.  They  were  both  yellow.” 


Miss  Salmon  (to  pupil  who  is  yawning  widely) : 

“Robert,  were  you  out  again  last  night?” 

R.  Kee:  “N'o  mam,  I  was  conscious  for  a  little 
while.” 


Miss  Keleher:  “Now,  Herbert,  if  you  were  a  man¬ 
ly,  polite,  quiet  boy  all  the  time,  what  would  be 
the  result?” 

Campell :  “Some  of  the  pupils  would  think  they 
could  lick  me.” 


Mr.  Roache:  “What  is  a  molecule?” 

N.  Jemas:  “I  don’t  know.  I  never  saw  one.” 


Miss  Doherty:  “What  does  ‘Del.’  stand  for?” 

E.  Bamburg:  “I  guess  it  can’t  find  a  place  to  sit.” 


Mr.  Roache:  "I  guess  you’ll  have  to  study  harder 
this  term.” 

E.  Krupsky:  “No  wonder,  it’s  a  lot  harder.” 

Mr.  Roache:  “I  don’t  think  so.  This  is  on  heat  and 
you’ll  warm  up  to  it  shortly.” 


Miss  Doherty:  “Who  are  the  hunger  marchers?” 
E.  Bane:  “Husbands  coming  home  from  work  while 
their  wives  are  out  playing  bridge.” 


Miss  Canty:  “Tell  me  something  about  Dickens.” 
P.  Gianacopolus:  “He  wasn’t  a  very  good  author. 
He  wrote  all  of  a  twist.” 


Have  “Bob”  Corry  and  “Al”  Flaherty  been  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  a  secret?  When  asked  what  nationality 
she  liked  the  best,  Isabel  Dwyer  was  heard  to  say, 
“Oh!  I  like  Swedes.” 


What  if  — 

Joseph  were  womanly  instead  of  Manly. 

Melva  were  futile  instead  of  Nutile. 

Anna  were  a  lock  instead  of  a  Kee. 

Jessie  were  a  singer  instead  of  a  Taylor. 

Elizabeth  were  Woburn  instead  of  Sommerville. 
Lloyd  were  a  prince  instead  of  a  King. 
Nelson  were  white  instead  of  Brown. 

Robert  were  taken  instead  of  Given. 

Elizabeth  were  zero  instead  of  Pero. 


IT’S  UP  TO  YOU 

It’s  as  easy  to  lift  as  it  is  to  lean, 

To  do  a  kind  act  as  to  be  mean. 

It’s  as  easy  to  praise  as  to  scorn, 

To  trust  and  be  glad  as  to  mourn. 

IPs  just  in  this  world  as  you  take  it. 

It’s  as  easy  to  look  up  as  down, 

As  easy  to  smile  as  to  frown. 

IPs  as  easy  to  laugh  as  to  cry, 

Quite  as  easy  to  sing  as  to  sigh. 

It’s  just  in  this  world  as  you  make  it. 

Nelson  Nichols,  ’36. 

Teacher:  “Tell  me  about  John  Smith’s  narrow  es¬ 
cape  from  death.” 

Pupil:  “John  Smith’s  head  would  have  been  dil¬ 
apidated  if  Pocahontas  hadn’t  saved  him.” 


Teacher:  “Can  you  give  me  a  sentence  using  gopher? 
E.  Graham:  “I  have  to  go  fer  some  apples  after 
school.” 


Teacher  (seeing  pupil  who  isn’t  paying  attention): 
Betty,  if  you  don’t  watch  me,  you  won’t  know 
what  a  hippopotamus  looks  like.” 

II  G1 

There  is  a  class  called  IIG1, 

The  best  cne  in  the  school. 

We  always  have  our  lessons  done 
And  have  no  time  to  fool. 

You  never  see  us  wasting  time; 

We’re  always  on  the  go. 

We  study  hours  every  day 
As  all  the  teachers  know. 

Now  listen,  all  you  other  classes. 

All  you  gentlemen  and  lassies. 

Just  stop  your  play  and  stop  your  fun 
And  follow  the  class  of  IIIG1. 

GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  FUTURE 
Robert  Mobbs  pitching  for  the  Red  Sox. 

Fred  White  still  dreaming. 

Betsy  Lawrence  down  at  Ford's. 

Edwin  (Ed  Wynn)  Graham  (MacNamee)  on  the 
Texaco  program. 

Betty  Davitt  in  the  movies. 


I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  “D”  as  lovely  as  a  “B”. 

A  “B”  whose  rounded  form  is  prest, 
Upon  the  records  of  the  blest. 

A  “D”  comes  easily,  and  yet 
It  isn’t  easy  to  forget. 

“D’S”  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  Work  can  make  a  “B". 

Quoted. 
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Sammy:  Mother,  if  someone  broke  the  flower  vase, 
what  would  you  do?” 

Mother:  “I  should  spank  him  and  put  him  to  bed.” 
Sammy:  “Well,  you  better  roll  up  your  sleeves. 
Father  just  broke  it.” 


Miss  Conant:  “Write  ‘Si  elle’  on  the  board.” 
R.  Mobbs  (rising  slowly) :  “C-L.” 


Miss  Conant:  “Can  anyone  help  us  to  pronounce 
‘Brichers’  ”? 

David  Grey:  “Sure  —  ‘breeches’  ”. 


What  would  happen  if  — 

Doyle  would  keep  quiet  in  the  class  room,  or  for  that 
matter,  anywhere? 

Isabel  would  speak  louder? 

Gonsalves  would  forget  Betty? 

IBI  got  an  A  in  English? 

Violet  Galante  forgot  to  smile? 

Alice  Doucette  got  an  A  on  her  card? 

Carlie  Arbuthnut  didn’t  have  his  hair  combed? 

Robert  Costello  and  Annie  Dudan  stopped  whisper¬ 
ing  with  each  other? 

Frank  Craige  forgot  to  wear  his  glasses? 

“lam”  DeLuca  failed  to  recite  when  called  upon? 

Lena  Catone  was  a  blond? 

Louis  Ferullo  would  leave  the  girls  alone? 

Louise  Murphy  and  Ella  Erwin  would  stay  in  the 
office  practice  room  when  Miss  Bascom  wasn’t 
there? 

Mary  Gentile  talked  aloud? 

Laura  Gallagher  had  her  hair  bobbed? 

Mary  Faro  kept  still  in  her  classes? 

Evelyn  Hall  stopped  laughing  aloud? 


Mr.  Walker:  “In  what  way  is  a  Vice-President  like 
a  spare  tiro?” 

Gavin:  “He  waits  for  the  President  to  blow-out.” 


H.  Hanson:  “Miss  Salmon,  have  you  a  book  of 
poems?” 

Miss  Salmon:  “Here’s  one  here.  What  do  you  want, 
prose  or  poetry?” 

Radio  Personalities: 

Joe  Penner — George  Tynan 
Bing  Crosby — Rudy 
George  Burns — Fred  Carroll 
Grade  Allen- — Mary  Callahan 
Fred  Allen — Harold  MacDonald 
Walter  Winchell- — “Bud”  Carroll 
Voice  of  Experience — Harry  Hanson 
Ben  Bernie — Andy  MpHugh 
Rudy  Vallee — Charles  Metrano 
Dick  Grant — Joe  McElheney 
Singing  Sam— Chet  Murphy 
Kate  Smith — Blanche  Craigie 


R,uth  Etting — Melva  Nutile 

Jeannie  Lang — Jessie  Taylor 

Flying  Fingers — Charlie  Collins 

WHAT  A  WELL  DRESSED  MAN  SHOULD  WEAR 

1.  A  hat  from  Manhattan 

2.  A  coat  from  Dacoata 

3.  A  vest  from  Vestchester 

4.  A  collar  from  Collorado 

5.  A  tie  from  Tieconderoga 

6  Pants  from  Pantsyvania 

7.  Socks  from  Sockramento 

8.  Spats  from  Spatsific  Ocean 

9.  A  cane  from  Caneda 

10.  Shoes  from  a  shoe  store. 

Here’s  the  latest  spelling  from  the  Senior  Commer¬ 
cial  Group: 

“Point  off  as  many  places  as  there  are  dismal 
points  in  both  factors.”  To  say  nothing  about 
the  rule,  did  those  points  really  seem  so  dismal, 
McElhinney? 

And  the  girls  in  IBI,  and  IB2  couldn’t  possibly  be 
expected  to  know  anything  about  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils,  so  they,  spell  aluminum  ware,  “illuminus 
wear.” 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS  NOTES 

We  wonder  how  A.  Anderson  keeps  her  hair  so 
blonde. 

That’s  a  cinch;  her  father  is  a  dye  chemist. 


Teacher:  Extra  session.  What  did  you  do  with  the 
snow  you  had  in  your  hand? 

Pupil:  That  wasn’t  snow.  That  was  water. 
Teacher:  Well,  that’s  s’no  matter. 


Miss  Salmon:  Walter,  what  is  the  matter? 

W.  Cullivan:  I  have  a  splinter  in  my  finger. 

Miss  Salmon:  You  shouldn’t  hit  your  head  so  hard 
with  your  hand. 

WE  HAVE  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 
A  Kee  —  but  no  door 
A  Gear  —  but  no  car 
A  “Mac”  —  but  no  truck 
A  Hall  —  but  no  building 
A  Salmon  —  but  no  water 
A  Baker  —  but  no  dough 
A  Lawrence  —  but  no  Massachusetts 

A  Child  —  but  no  man - 

A  Graham  —  but  no  crackers 
A  West  —  but  no  east 
A  King  —  but  no  queen 
A  Garden  —  but  no  flowers 
A  Campbell  —  but  no  soup 
A  Miner  —  but  no  mine 
A  Spencer  —  but  no  “Dean” 

A  Grant  —  but  no  general 
An  Andy  —  but  no  Amos 
A  Black  — but  no  orange 


I  School  Activities  ! 


THE  SOCIAL  CLUB 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Social  Club  was  held 
on  January  8  the  Social  Club  met  for  its 
ness  of  the  Club  had  been  discussed,  the  following 
program  was  given: 

Recitation,  “Casey  at  the  Bat”  Dorothy  Larson 

Tap  Dance  Bessie  Zimbel 

Violin  Solo  Sophie  Wastika 

Musical  Selections  George  Walsh 

On  January  23rd  the  Social  Club  met  for  its 
next  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter  of  dues.  The 
program  consisted  of  a  piano  solo  by  George  Walsh, 
recitations  by  Henrietta  Conrad,  and  songs  sung  by 
Mary  Bradley. 

Sophie  Wastika  prepared  an  entertainment  for 
the  last  meeting  on  February  5.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Songs  by  George  Rudiako  and  John  Matthews 
Violin  and  Accordion  Selections,  Alice  Komenchuk 
and  Sophie  Wastika 

The  Three  Hill-Billies,  Norman  Long,  Daniel  Mc- 
Mannus,  and  Stanley  Kosma 
“The  Isle  of  Capri”  —  Joseph  Rucello 
Selections  on  Stringed  Instruments,  Sophie  Mostika 
We,  the  members  of  the  Social  Club,  urge  all 
the  students  of  the  Senior  High  to  attend  our  meet¬ 
ings,  or  at  least  visit  us  at  one  of  our  meetings.  Any 
student  who  attends  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
Social  Club  will  be  sure  to  enjoy  it. 

THE  SENIOR  DANCE 


The  Senior  Dance  was  held  in  the  high  school 
auditorium  on  December  7,  1934.  The  hall  was  pret¬ 
tily  decorated  in  the  class  colors — silver  and  green. 
Truman  Carew’s  Orchestra  furnished  music.  The 
grand  march  was  led  by  the  class  president,  George 
Rudianko,  and  Miss  Mary  McDonald.  They  were 
followed  by  the  other  class  officers  and  their  guests 
and  the  members  of  the  dance  committee.  Refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  in  the  cafeteria. 

Mrs.  Bean,  Miss  Hammond,  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Kel- 
eher,  and  Miss  Brady  were  hostesses. 

The  members  of  the  dance  committee  were 
George  Rudianko,  Betty  Parshley,  Blanche  Craigie, 


on  account  of  illness;  therefore,  the  meeting  was 
cancelled. 

The  Club  attended  a  Watertown  Tri-Hi  Meeting, 
on  February  18,  at  the  Newton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Many  more  interesting  meetings  will  be  held 
and  all  are  given  a  cordial  invitation  to  join. 

Helen  McLaughlin  ’,35. 

HI  -  Y 

The  Hi-Y  Club  organized  September  17  and  elect¬ 
ed  the  following  officers: 

President:  Lindley  Shaw 

Vice  President:  Rpbert  Tillson 

Treasurer:  Robert  Turner 

Secretary :  Ira  Case 

A  large  delegation  of  the  Hi-Y  members  attend¬ 
ed  the  Older  Boys  Conference  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  December  7,  8  and  9. 

A  supper  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  February 
12.  The  following  Saturday,  a  trip  to  the  State 
Prison  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  group. 

PRIZE  SPEAKING 


The  preliminary  try-outs  for  the  Annual  Prize 
Speaking  Contest  were  held  in  the  auditorium  on 
January  30,  1935.  Many  students  entered  and  it  is 
hoped  that  much  benefit  was  derived  from  the  con¬ 
test.  The  following  were  chosen  for  the  next  try¬ 
out: 


Marjorie  Smyth 
Mary  Bradley 
Dorothy  Larson 
Anna  Tarkey 
Margaret  Hutchinson 
Eleanor  Buttimer 
Henel  Narkiewich 
Marguerite  Tracy 
Betty  Hurld 
Katherine  Brown 


Joseph  Connolly 
John  Connolly 
Peter  Cassanos 
Thomas  Meagher 
Edward  Maguire 
Louis  Bravacos 
David  Grey 
Robert  Mobbs 
John  Given 
Harold  B.  MacDonald 


THE  SENIOR  PLAY 

This  year  the  Senior  Class  is  presenting  the  play, 
“The  Late  Christopher  Bean.”  The  date  set  for  the 
production  is  March  1,  1935.  The  following  are  in 
the  cast: 


George  Bravacos 
Ruth  Child 
Helen  McLaughlin 
Barbara  Brown 
Betty  Parshley 


Leonard  Peterson 
John  Given 
Raphael  Martini 
George  Rudianko 


Shorthand  Dictionaries  have  been  awarded  to  the 
following  Seniors  for  excellence  in  the  transcription 
of  Shorthand  notes: 

Bernice  Flynn 
Pauline  Wendell 
Marjorie  Hayes 


BASKETBALL  TEAM 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

Basketball  has  been  carried  on  this  season  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  of  previous  years. 
Eighty-four  girls  have  reported  for  basketball,  and 
ten  teams  were  formed.  The  girls  have  organized 
their  own  teams,  electing  their  own  captain.  Each 
captain  takes  full  responsibility  of  her  team.  Each 
team  consists  of  six  regular  players  and  at  least  two 
substitutes. 

The  Captains  are: 

B.  Flynn — Trojans 

M.  McDonald — Tigers 

A  Manley— Bruins 

A.  O’Donnell — Cubs 

B.  Cronin— Jewels 

J.  Hrenchuck — Pirates 

E.  Finethy — Champs 

D.  Etheir — Amateurs 

E.  Reeves — Musketeers 

J.  Hagerty — Blackhawks 

The  following  games  were  played: 


Troians 

.  .  13 

Cubs  . 

6 

Bruins  . 

...  12 

Jewels  . 

.  .  5 

Tigers  . 

. ...  12 

Champs  . 

..  8 

Pirates  . 

.  .  .18 

Muskateers  . 

.  .11 

A  matpiirs 

Blackhawks  .... 

The  games  are  played 

every  Wednesday 

after- 

noon  and  dancing 

follows. 

The  winning  team  will 

receive  letters. 


BOYS’  BASKETBALL 
BASKETBALL  BRIEFS 

Because  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  basketball 
team  to  bring  victory  and  glory  to  our  school,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  say  a  few  words  about  the  individual 
players. 

In  “Danny”  O’Brien  our  team  has  an  outstanding 
player  and  a  sensible  pilot.  His  accuracy  in  shoot¬ 
ing  and  his  defensive  playing  have  been  responsible 
for  many  of  the  victories  of  his  team. 

As  usual  “Pi”  O’Connor  maintains  his  high 
standard  among  basketball  contestants.  Getting  the 
“jump”  on  his  opponents,  shooting  with  deadly  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  taking  the  ball  off  the  blackboard  are 
some  of  his  finer  points  as  a  player. 


Living  up  to  expectations,  “Scotty”  Kelly  has 
been  playing  a  praiseworthy  brand  of  basketball. 
Whether  the  coach  installs  “Scotty”  at  guard  or 
whether  he  puts  him  at  forward  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  He  plays  both  positions  equally  well  by  break¬ 
ing  up  a  large  percentage  of  plays  and  by  passing 
with  the  form  and  precision  of  a  professional. 

Walter  West,  a  dependable  guard,  can  always 
be  relied  upon  to  do  his  part  towards  making  his 
team  victorious.  “Westy”  has  proved  that  he  is  a 
good  match  for  the  roughest  and  toughest  of  basket¬ 
ball  players. 

Robert  “Ripper”  Spence,  a  newcomer  to  our 
high  school,  has  worked  diligently  to  secure  a  start¬ 
ing  position  for  himself.  “Ripper,”  like  many  of  his 
teammates,  has  an  eye  for  the  basket  and  generally 
sinks  the  ball. 

There  are  several  alternates  for  the  first  team 
who  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  little  “Stormy”  Patterson.  Although  he  is 
only  a  sophomore,  he  lias  decidedly  broken  into  the 
first  team  ranks.  “Junie”  Peterson,  “Issy”  O’Con¬ 
nor,  and  “Happy”  Hanson  have  seen  considerable 
service  with  the  varsity  because  of  their  good  play¬ 
ing. 

POSTSCRIPT 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  watchful  observer,  it 
seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  parties  do  not 
agree  with  basketball  players. 

Woburn  35  -  Stoneham  12 

January  9. 

O’Connor,  Spence,  O’Brien,  and  West  contributed 
points  to  an  easy  victory  over  Stoneham.  Woburn 
piled  up  a  steadily  increasing  lead  throughout  the 
entire  contest.  At  no  time  did  Stoneham  threaten 
to  win,  but  they  did  throw  an  unusually  well  devel¬ 
oped  passing  game. 

The  second  team’s  game  was,  at  the  beginning  at 
least,  a  more  exciting  encounter.  Not  until  the  last 
minutes  of  the  second  half  did  Woburn  score  12 
points  to  break  a  2-2  tie.  From  then  on  there  was 
little  doubt  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  contest, 
Woburn  winning  26  to  7. 
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Woburn  34  -  Keith  Academy  27 

Our  basketball  team  opened  its  season  against 
Keith  Academy  in  the  High  School  Gym.  Before 
the  visitors  could  get  their  bearing,  thei  home  team 
tallied  nine  points.  The  half  ended  with  Woburn 
ahead  20  to  10.  During  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
game,  Keith  staged  a  brilliant  rally,  but  failed  to 
endanger  the  Woburn  lead. 

Keith,  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  failed  to  send 
a  second  team,  but  the  Woburn  seconds  played  an 
aggregation  composed  mainly  of  graduates  and  in¬ 
eligible  members  of  the  squad.  The  score  was: 
Woburn  seconds  23-All  Stars  22. 

Woburn  <23  -  Melrose  6 

January  16: 

Though  a  close  game  had  been  expected,  the 
home  team  easily  kept  its  record  clean  by  this  addi¬ 
tional  triumph.  During  the  third  period,  our  team, 
though  in  the  lead  throughout  the  entire  contest, 
scored  most  heavily.  O’Brien,  O’Connor,  Spence,  and 
Patterson  all  added  to  the  Woburn  total. 

The  second  team  won  also  by  a  lopsided  score 
of  23-9. 

Woburn  41  -  Watertown  16 

Watertown  took  the  lead,  but  only  to  lose  it 
quickly  as  “Pie”  O’Connor  and  “Dan”  O’Brien  repeat¬ 
edly  scored.  Charley  Patterson,  Sophomore  flash, 
started  as  forward,  and  despite  his  size,  made  a 
creditable  record.  Dan  Kelley,  whose  place  Peter¬ 
son  took,  played  guard.  Watertown’s  strongest  at¬ 
tack  was  during  the  third  period,  but  Woburn  easily 
retained  its  one-sided  lead. 

Our  second  team  also  won.  Patterson  and  O’Con¬ 
nor  contributed  to  the  Woburn  victory  of  17-4. 


Woburn  32  -  Winchester  16 

January  18: 

Woburn  won  its  sixth  successive  victory  at  Win¬ 
chester,  January  18.  During  the  first  half,  they 
completely  outplayed  their  opponents,  scoring  21 
points  to  Winchester’s  5.  The  third  period  was  more 
nearly  even;  nevertheless,  our  team  remained  in  the 
lead  by  a  large  margin. 

Captain  “Dan”  O’Brien  led  the  team  by  scoring 
thirteen  points.  “Pie”  O’Connor  also  figured  highly 
in  the  Woburn  attack. 

The  second  teams,  both  hitherto  undefeated,  pre¬ 
sented  a  more  even  and  consequently  a  more  exciting 
game.  Winchester  was  in  the  lead  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  but  during  the  third  period,  our  team  took 
the  lead.  The  game  ended  with  the  second  team’s 
scoring;  Woburn  22-Winchester  20. 

Medford  27  -  Woburn  23 

Woburn  received  its  first  defeat  in  over  two  years 
at  Medford.  The  contest  was  close,  but  Medford 
held  the  lead  from  the  start. 

The  second  team  also  received  its  first  overthrow 
of  the  year  by  a  score  of  19-16. 

Woburn  41  -  Watertown  16 

/ 

Watertown  took  the  lead,  but  only  to  lost  it 
quickly  as  “Pie”  O’Connor  and  Dan  O’Brien  repeat¬ 
edly  scored.  Charley  Patterson,  Sophomore  flash, 
started  at  forward,  and  made  a  creditable  record. 
Dan  Kelley,  whose  place  Patterson  took,  played 
guard.  Watertown’s  strongest  attack  was  during 
the  third  period  but  Woburn  easily  retained  its  one 
sided  lead. 

Our  second  team  also  won.  Patterson  and  O’Con¬ 
nor  contributed  to  the  Woburn  victory  of  17-4. 


CLASS  OF  1933 

Elizabeth  Grey  is  a  sophomore  at  Wellesley  College. 

David  Flaws  is  a  sophomore  at  Tufts  College. 

Harold  Tabbutt  is  a  freshman  at  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

Kenneth  Hannon  is  a  freshman  at  Tufts  College. 

Harold  Shannon  is  a  sophomore  at  Northeastern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mary  Spellman  is  a  sophomore  at  Emmanuel  College. 

Doris  Heald  is  a  sophomore  at  Middlebury  College. 

Mary  Connolly  is  a  sophomore  at  Lowell  Teachers’ 
College. 

Harold  Given  is  a  sophomore  at  Bentley’s  School  of 
Accounting. 

Robert  Smith  is  a  freshman  at  Bowdoin  College. 

Charles  Quigley  is  a  sophomore  at  Boston  College. 

CLASS  OF  1932 

Eleanor  Given,  graduate  of  Boston  University,  Sec¬ 
retarial  Division,  has  a  position  in  the  Liability 
Insurance  Company,  Boston. 

Thelma  Hetzel,  a  graduate  of  Chandler  Business 
School,  has  a  position  with  the  Traveler’s  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Boston. 


Jeanette  Zimbel,  a  graduate  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Music,  is  a  teacher  of  pianoforte. 
Eleanor  Bailey  is  a  sophomore  at  the  American  In¬ 
ternational  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


CLASS  OF  1931 

Gudren  Hetzel  is  a  senior  at  Boston  University.  She 
is  president  of  her  Class  and  secretary  of  the 
French  and  the  German  clubs  of  the  school. 

Irene  Scott  is  a  senior  at  Boston  University,  College 
of  Practical  Arts. 

Marion  A.  King  is  a  freshman  at  Boston  University, 
School  of  Medicine. 

John  Gillis  isi'  a  junior  at  Northeastern  University. 

Miriam  Johnson  is  a  senior  at  Wellesley  College. 


CLASS  OF  1930 

Pauline  Wood,  a  graduate  of  Jackson  College,  holds 
a  position  in  the  Massachusetts  Federal  Probate 
Court. 

John  Temple  is  a  senior  at  Northeastern  University. 
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!  EXCHANGES  ! 

*♦.  2 

The  purpose  of  the  Exchange  column  is  to  derive 
benefit  from  exchanging  comments  and  ideas.  We 
feel  that  we  can  improve  our  own  magazine  both 
by  reading  those  of  other  schools  and  by  finding  out 
their  impression  of  our  work.  We  welcome  comment 
and  do  our  best  to  give  other  magazines  our  opinion 
of  them. 

The  “Radiator,”  Somerville  High  School: 

Your  supplement  in  the  form  of  a  paper  called 
“Steam”  is  a  very  clever  idea,  especially  as  “Steam” 
is  full  of  school  news  and  editorials.  We  liked 
“Lobby  Talk”  and  the  book  section.  The  material 
of  this  magazine  is  presented  in  a  most  original  and 
interesting  manner. 

“The  Pinnacle,”  Meredith  High  School,  Meredith, 
N.  H.: 

We  are  looking  forward  with  interest  to  your 
1935  magazines.  Your  1934  graduation  issue  is  a 
number  of  which  you  may  be  very  proud. 

“The  Pioneer,”  Reading  High  School: 

The  cover  of  your  December  issue  received  much 
favorable  comment.  May  we  suggest  more  illustra¬ 
tions  in  your  magazine?  Your  book  reviews  were 
very  good.  Don’t  you  think  you  would  find  an 
Alumni  Column  interesting? 

“The  Pioneer”  copied  the  following  program 
from  “The  Exponent,”  Greenfield,  Mass.  We  present 
it,  knowing  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  it  at  Woburn 
High  School,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  over 
the  present  program: 

Period  1 — Study 
Period  II — Assembly 
Period  III — Gym 
Period  IV — Lunch 
Period  V — Study 
Period  VI — Study  (?) 

“The  Mirror,”  Waltham,  Mass.  — 

We  noticed  particularly  that  your  Sophomores 
contribute  generously  to  your  magazine.  We  en¬ 
joyed  “An  Interview  with  Mr.  Burke”,  and  “My 
Hobby”  very  much. 

“The  Mirror”  published  “A  Dictionary  of  Slang.” 
We  reprint  a  few  of  the  definitions: 

A 

Absence:  Disease  especially  convenient  at  test  time. 
Adult:  What  some  upper  classmen  consider  them¬ 
selves. 

Algebra:  Poison.  Antidote:  Study  once  in  a  while. 
Buy  an  answer  book. 

B 

Busy:  What  we  appear  to  be  when  a  teacher  re¬ 
turns  to  the  room  after  a  few  minutes’  ab¬ 
sence. 


C 

Cheating:  An  unjust  name  for  the  act  of  calmly 
opening  a  book  during  an  examination. 

Coefficient:  Two  people  copying  each  other’s  al¬ 
gebra. 

I) 

Desk:  An  article  of  furniture,  handcarved  and  stuc¬ 
coed  with  ancient  chewing  gum. 

E 

Examination:  A  cause  for  burning  the  midnight 
oil,  a  form  of  barbaric  punishment. 

TS 

News:  No  school,  no  tests. 

R 

Rapture:  Period  omitted:  Speaker  in  the  auditor¬ 
ium. 

W 

Work:  What  we  have  plenty  of. 

Qole (  T'forn'in's  — 
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HUMOR  FROM  “THE  AMERICAN  GIRL” 

The  bridegroom  had  no  visible  means  of  support 
except  his  father,  who  was  rich. 

When  the  wedding  service  reached  the  point 
where  he  had  to  repeat,  “With  all  my  world  goods 
I  thee  endow,”  his  father  whispered  in  a  voice  that 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  church: 

“Heavens!  There  goes  his  bicycle!” 


A  man  who  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  fountain 
pen  was  shown  several  by  the  saleswoman.  He 
filled  a  paper  with  “Gempus  Fugit”. 

The  saleswoman  offered  him  another  pen,  say¬ 
ing,  “You  may  like  this  one  better,  Mr.  Fugit.” 


Burdett  Business  Training 


•  Courses  for  Young  Men:  Business  Administration  and  Accounting,  as 

preparation  for  sales,  credit,  financial,  office  management  and 
accounting  positions.  College  grade  instruction. 

Open  to  High  School  Graduates 

•  Courses  for  Young  Women:  Executive  Secretarial,  Stenographic  Secretarial, 

also  Finishing  Courses,  as  preparation  for  promising  secretarial 
positions.  Individual  advancement. 

Open  to  High  School  Graduates 

•  Courses  for  Young  Men  and  Young  Women:  General  Business,  Book¬ 

keeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  as  preparation  for  general 
Previous  commercial  business  and  office  positions, 
training  not  required 
for  entrance.  Many 
leading  colleges  repre¬ 
sented  in  attendance. 


F  •  H.  BURDETT,  President 

156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  6300 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalog 


Open  to  High  School  Graduates 


Burdett  College 


Aa  -A. 


A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL 

I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  High  School  students.  A 
large  number  of  them  come  to  me,  or  call  me  on  the  telephone,  and  say,  “Can  I  go  to  Bryant  & 
Stratton  even  though  I  took  the  college  preparatory  course?” 

Certainly!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  cases  where  it  is  financially  possible  to  take  courses  after  High 
School,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  general  or  college  preparatory  course.  It  gives  you  a  better  education, 
a  better  background,  and  you  are  better  able  to  take  post  graduate  courses.  Later  I  will  tell  you 
more  about  the  possibilities  of  the  combination  of  a  college  education  and  a  business  training. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School  is  starting  its  70th  year.  Ever 
since  its  beginning  it  has  concentrated  on  purely  business  subjects  —  no  frills,  no  superfluous  subjects. 
During  that  time  it  has  set  the  pace  in  many  of  the  phases  of  business  training,  and  today  we  combine 
our  70  years  of  experience  with  our  modern  methods  of  instruction,  to  make  Bryant  &  Stratton 
graduates  more  in  demand  than  any  other  school  of  its  kind. 

At  the  present  time  Bryant  &  Stratton  is  located  diagonally  across  from  the  Public  Garden  in 
the  best  commercial  school  building  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
this  building  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

Our  catalogue  W  B  will  tell  you  something  of  the  school  and  the  different  business  courses  we 
offer  —  Secretarial,  Business  Administration,  General  Business,  Stenographic,  Mechanical  Account¬ 
ing,  Intensive  Course  for  College  Graduates. 


Principal 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School 

334  Boylston  Street 
Boston 
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J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 


JEWELERS 


282  Ftranklin  Sltreet 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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ANDERSEN’S 
SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


RUBBERS 


REPAIRING 


440A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

"  WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE  " 
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O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 
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NEW  TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

“Quality  Always’’ 

READ 

& 

WHITE 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
RENTED 
For  All  Occasions 

111  Summer  Street 

Woolworth  Bldg., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Tel.  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 

ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 

Let  Ale  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
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369  MAIN  STREET 
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UNDER-GRAD 

CLOTHES 
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Boston’s  newest  and  largest 
department  for  high  school 
men  invites  your  attention. 
Under-Grad  clothes,  furnish¬ 
ings,  hats  and  shoes  all  await 
your  approval.  Stop  by  soon. 

KENNEDY’S 

4th  floor 

SUMMER  &  HAWLEY 


HOME  MADE  CANDIES 


Be  Discriminating!#.? 

Buy  your  Candy  here  for  purity  and 

•  i  •.  niooci/r,  ■■  '■ 

quality. 

Our  Prices  are  within  everyone’s  means. 

We  make  a  Special  Price  for  every 
purchase  of  5  lbs.  or  over. 


Trade  at  the 

,  .  pi. 

CANDY  PALACE 

“Next  to  the  Strand” 


163  Main  Street, 


r.  ;o . 

Woburn 
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CUMMINGS  &  CHUTE,  INC. 


Fuel  Specialists  Since  1  888 


9  HIGH  ST.  — 


TEL.  0800 
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THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 
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McLaughlin  &  dennison 


Compliments  of 
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i  MIDDLESEX  CANDY  CO.  I 

Winchester,  Mass. 
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The  Rexall  Store 

Prescription  Pharmacists 
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SILVERMAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

Clothing  and  Furnishings 

446  Main  St.  —  Woburn,  Mass. 
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Patronize 

Our  Advertisers 
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They  Have  Made 
This  Paper  Possible 
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ARROW  SYSTEM 
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SCHLOSS  MFG.  CO 

ATHENS,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

Felt  Novelties  and  Chenille  Letters 

Our  Catalogue  on  Request 
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Xlnt»erbtll  press 


Established  1872 


PRINTERS  OF  BOOKS,  MAGAZINES  &  STATIONERY 


388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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MONEY  TO  LOAN  r 

TO  BUILD  OR  BUY  HOMES  FOR  OCCUPANCY  BY  THE  OWNER 

OUR  MONTHLY  SAVING  PLAN  MAKES  SAVING  EASY 

* 

PAYMENTS  $1.00  to  $40.00  MONTHLY  all 

tt?  ^ 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

_ . . _ i  .  -  _  i>?%.<. 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 

'  .'•  .  _  .  .  **l  *  ...  * 

of  its  Depositors 
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ALFRED  ELSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
of 

QUALITY 

MODERATE  PRICES 
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385  Main  Street 


Woburn,  Mass. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


L.  J.  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 
379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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John  PL  Bates  Inc* 

CADILLAC 

LaSALLE 

AND 

CHEVROLET 
MOTOR  OARS 


Woburn 


Mass. 


0120  -  0121 
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TABBUTS  DAIRY  MILK 


FROM  OUR  OWN  COWS 


NORTH  WOBURN  -  MASS. 

TEL.  WOBURN  0528 
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Compliments  of 

WEBSTER-THOMAS 
COMPANY 

| 

OFFICES  and  LABORATORIES  X 

217  State  Street,  Boston  Y 

Tel.  HUB.  6084  £ 
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SWEATERS  SLACKS 

and 

SPORT  WEAR 
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MEEHAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

383  Main  Street 

Woburn  Mass. 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 

S'  V  -* 

Woburn, 

Mass. 
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STRAND  THEATRE 


I  3:  Warner  Bros. 


Woburn 


Coming  to  this  Theatre  Soon 

“Here  Is  My  Heart”  “Little  Minister” 
“Forsaking  All  Others”  “Broadway  Bill” 
“County  Chairman”  “Life  of  a  Bengal  Dancer” 
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CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

large  or  small  are  welcome  at  this  bank  on  a 

MUTUALLY  PROFITABLE  BASIS.  i 

Our  Organization  Is  at  Your  Service 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Temporary  Fund 
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S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 

1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 


323  Main  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Tanners  Bank  Building  y 
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X  “From  a  family  of  Jewelers  for  over 
t  100  Years.” 


Woods  Brothers 

Faney  Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218 


We  Feature  Nationally  Advertised 
Watches,  such  as: 

HAMILTON,  WALTHAM,  ELGIN,  * 
ILLINOIS,  and  you  are  assured  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Guarantee  be-  «► 
sides  our  own  'Guarantee  on  every 
watch  you  get  at  this  Store. 

$ 

Buy  Your  Watch  from 
A  WATCH  AUTHORITY 

HENRY  BILLAUER 


327  Main  St. 

Next  to  Tanners  National  Bank 
jl  y  i  y 
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